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THE  FEAST  OF  ROSES. 

Crop  the  piy  rose^s  vermeil  bloom. 

And  waft  its  spoils,  a  sweet  perfume. 

In  incense  to  the  skies.^  Ogilvie. 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  have  ever  adorned  the 
face  of  the  earth  none  has  furnished  to  the  poet 
more  delicate  similes  than  the  Rose.  The  poet  in  re¬ 
turn  has  supplied  the  romance  of  its  birth.  Sir  John 
Maundeville  gives  one  legend  of  Christian  origin; 

I  the  Mahometans  have  another.  AV'riting  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Sir  John  records  that  a  fair  maiden  was  blamed 
with  wrong,  and  slandered,  and  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt  at  that  place,  and  as  the  Are  began  to 
burn  about  her,  she  made  her  prayers,  that  as  truly  as 
she  was  not  guilty  it  might  be  made  known  to  all 
men ;  and  that  thereafter  she  entered  into  the  fire, 
and  immediately  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
fagots  that  were  burning  became  red  rose-bushes, 
and  those  that  were  not  kindled  became  white 
I  rose-bushes,  full  of  roses.  And  these  were  the  first 
rose-trees  and  roses,  both  white  and  red,  that  ever 
any  man  saw.  Op  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Turk  can  by  no  means  endure  to  see  the 
leaves  of  roses  fall  to  the  ground,  because  that  some 
of  them  have  dreamed  that  the  first  or  most  ancient 
rose  did  spring  of  the  blood  of  Venus ;  and  others 
of  the  Mahometans  say  that  it  sprang  of  the  sweat 
of  Mahomet.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  said  poets, 
this  flower  is  beloved  of  the  gods  as  well  as  men, 
for  Cupid  was  by  them  adorned  with  a  wreath  of 
I  roses. 

“The  rose  is  the  honor  and  beautle  of  flowers, 

1  The  rose  is  the  care  and  the  love  of  the  spring. 

The  rose  is  the  pleasure  of  th’  ’eavenly  powres, 

I  The  boy  of  faire  Venus,  Cythera’s  darling, 

I  Doth  wrap  his  head  round  with  gariands  of  rose. 

When  to  the  daunces  of  the  Graces  he  goes.” 

I  Asacreos. 

j  Whether  the  roses  of  Abraham  were  believed  by 
I  the  Ghebers  to  be  the  first  that  had  bloomed  on 
j  earth,  or  not,  the  romance  deserves  remembrance 
m  conmany  with  those  we  have  already  narrated. 
“  The  Ghebers  believe,”  says  Tavernier,  “  that  when 
•Abraham,  their  ^at  prophet,  was  thrown  into  the 
fire,  by  order  of  Nimrod,  the  flame  turned  instantly 
into  a  bed  of  roses,  where  the  child  sweetly  reposed.” 
"njis  legend  is  alluded  to  in  Lalla  Rookh  by  the 
lines,  — 

“When  pitying  heaven  to  roses  turned 
The  death  flames  that  beneath  him  burned.^' 

Old  Gerarde,  in  his  Herbal,  apologizes  for  the 
company  in  which  he  placed  such  an  au^ist  flower 
AS  the  Rose,  in  his  own  quaint  style.  “The  plant 
of  roses,  though  it  be  a  shrub  full  of  prickles,  yet  it 


had  beene  more  fit  and  convenient  to  have  placed 
it  with  the  most  glorious  flowers  of  the  worlde,  than 
to  insert  the  same  among  base  and  thorny  shrubs ; 
for  the  Rose  doth  deserve  the  chiefest  and  most 
principal  place  among  all  flowers  whatsoever,  being 
not  only  esteemed  for  his  beautie,  vertues,  and  his 
fragrant  and  odoriferous  smell,  but  also  because  it  is 
the  honor  and  ornament  of  our  English  scepter,  as 
by  the  conjunction  appeereth  in  the  uniting  of  those 
two  most  royal  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.” 

The  Oriental  poets  especially  gave  the  preference 
to  the  Rose  above  all  other  flowers.  The  two  great¬ 
est  of  the  Persian  poets,  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  tilled  their 
writings  with  the  odor  of  roses,  — 

‘‘ITaflz  love^vlike  Philomel, 

With  the  darling  rose  to  dwell.^ 

Sadi  was  the  author  of  Gulistan,  which  means 
“garden  of  roses”;  for  “gul”  is,  in  more  than  one 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  the  name  of  the  Rose. 
The  following  is  the  motive  which  the  author  assigns 
for  having  written  this  poem :  “  On  the  first  day 
of  the  month  of  May  I  resolved  with  a  friend  to 
pass  the  night  in  my  garden.  The  ground  was 
enamelled  with  flowers,  the  sky  was  lighted  with 
brilliant  stars ;  the  nightingale  sang  its  sweetest 
melodies,  perched  on  the  highest  branches ;  the  dew- 
drops  hung  on  the  rose,  like  tears  on  the  cheek  of  an 
angry  beauty ;  the  parterre  was  covered  with  hya¬ 
cinths  of  a  thousand  hues,  among  which  meandered 
a  limpid  stream.  When  morning  came,  my  friend 
gathered  roses,  basilisks,  and  hyacinths,  and  placed 
them  in  the  folds  of  his  garments ;  but  I  said  to  him, 
‘  Throw  these  away,  for  I  am  going  to  compose  a 
Gulistan  (Garden  of  Roses^  which  will  last  for  eter¬ 
nity,  whilst  your  flowers  will  live  but  a  day.’  ” 

Roses  were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Herodotus  writes  of  roses  in  the  garden 
of  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  in  Phrygia,  that  had 
si.xty  leaves,  which  grew  of  themselves,  and  had  a 
more  agreeable  fragrance  than  all  the  rest.  The 
Romans  employed  them  at  their  feasts.  Lucullus 
expended  fabulous  sums  in  order  to  be  able  to  have 
them  at  all  seasons.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic 
pwple  used  not  to  be  satisfied  unless  their  cups  of 
Falemian  wine  were  swimming  with  roses. 

“  The  Spartan  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Cirra, 
were  so  fastidious  as  to  refuse  to  drink  any  wine 
that  was  not  perfumed  with  roses.  At  the  Regatta 
of  Baiie,  the  whole  surface  of  the  Lucrine  Sea  used 
to  be  strewn  with  this  flower.  In  some  of  his  ban- 
quetings,  Nero  caused  showers  of  the  rose  to  be 
rained  down  upon  his  guests  from  an  aperture  in  the 
ceiling.  Heliogabalus  carried  this  to  such  an  insane 
length  as  to  cause  the  suffocation  of  several  of  his 
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guests,  who  could  not  extricate  themselves  from  the 
heaps  of  Howers.  The  Sybarites  used  to  sleep  upon 
beds  that  were  stuffed  with  rose-leaves.  The  tyrant 
Dionpius  had  couches  stufled  with  roses,  on  which 
he  lounged  at  his  revels.  Veres  would  travel  in  a 
litter,  reclining  on  a  mattress  stuffed  with  roses.  He 
wore,  moreover,  a  garland  of  roses  on  his  head,  and 
another  round  his  neck.  Over  the  litter  a  thin  net 
was  drawn,  with  rose-leaves  intertwined,  whose  fra¬ 
grance  he  thus  leisurely  inhaled.  It  was  a  favorite 
luxury  of  Antiochus  to  sleep,  even  in  winter,  in  a 
tent  of  gold  and  silk,  and  upon  a  bed  of  roses. 
Cleopatra,  in  the  entertainment  she  gave  in  honor 
of  Antony,  spent  an  immense  sum  in  roses,”  with 
which  she  covered  the  door  of  her  banqueting-room 
to  the  depth  of  an  ell. 

When  Nero  honored  the  house  of  a  lioman  noble  1 
with  his  presence  at  dinner,  there  was  something 
more  than  dowers ;  the  host  was  put  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense  by  having  his  fountains  dinging  up 
rose-water.  While  the  jets  were  pouring  out  the 
fragrant  liquid,  while  rose-leaves  were  on  the  ground, 
in  the  cushions  on  which  the  guests  lay,  hanging  in 
garlands  on  their  brows,  and  in  wreaths  around  their 
necks,  the  couleur  de  rose  pervaded  the  dinner  itself, 
and  a  rose  pudding  challenged  the  appetites  of  the 
guests.  To  encourage  digestion  there  was  rose 
wine,  which  Ileliogabalus  was  not  only  simple 
enough  to  drink,  but  extravagant  enough  to  bathe 
in.  He  went  even  further,  by  having  the  public 
swimming-baths  filled  with  wine  of  roses  and  ab¬ 
sinthe.  Alter  breathing,  wearing,  eating,  drinking, 
lying  on,  walking  over,  and  sleeping  upon  roses,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  unhappy  ancient  grew  sick. 
His  medical  man  gave  him  immediately  a  rose 
draught:  whatever  he  ailed  the  rose  was  made  in 
some  fashion  to  enter  into  the  remedy  for  his  recov¬ 
ery.  If  the  patient  died,  as  he  naturally  would, 
then  of  him,  more  than  of  any  other,  it  might  be 
truly  said,  he 

“  Die<l  of  a  rose,  in  aromatic  pain.” 

In  almost  all  Oriental  poetry  and  romance  the 
Bulbul,  or  nightingale,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  is 
associated  with  the  rose.  “  You  may  place  a  hun¬ 
dred  handfuls  of  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers  before 
the  nightingale,  yet  he  wishes  not  in  his  constant 
heart  for  more  than  the  sweet  breath  of  his  beloved 
rose  ” ;  or,  as  Moore  has  expressed  the  same  senti¬ 
ment,  — 

“  Thoujth  rich  the  spot 
With  everr  flower  this  earth  has  got. 

What  is  it  to  the  nightiiigaie 
It  there  bis  dariing  rose  is  not  f  ” 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  same  belief  by  Lortl 
Byron,  in  his  Bride  of  Abydos,  wherein  Zuleika 
plucks  a  rose  and  oilers  it  to  Selim,  seated  at  his 
feet,  plemling  through  the  simile  of  the  nightingale’s 
love  on  behalf  of  her  own,  — 

*•  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother’s  cares, 

A  message  from  the  Baibul  bears  ; 

It  says  to-night  be  will  prolong 
Fur  Selim’s  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 

And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 

Ue  ’ll  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 

Witli  some  faint  hope  bis  altered  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thonghts  away.” 

And  also  in  The  Giaour,  the  opening  description 
contains  a  no  less  happy  allusion  to  the  rose  as  the 
“  sultana  of  the  nightingale,”  and  to  the  nightingale 
as  “  the  Bulbul  of  a  thousand  tales,” — 

“  For  there  —  the  Rose  o’er  crag  or  vale. 

Sultana  of  the  nightingale. 

The  maid  for  whom  his  mdody. 

His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high. 


Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover’s  tale ; 

His  queen,  the  garden  quern,  his  llose, 

Unbent  by  winds,  unchilled  by  snows. 

By  every  breeze  and  season  blest. 

Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west. 

Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
In  softer  incense  back  to  heaven. 

And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigli.” 

So  intimate  are  the  bonds  of  attachment  between 
the  rose  and  the  bulbul,  and  so  sensitive  is  the  former 
to  the  song  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  said  to  burst 
from  the  bud  and  open  at  the  sound. 

0,  sooner  shall  the  Rose  of  May 
Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightinf^lc, 

And  to  some  meaner  minstrels  lay 
Open  her  t>osom'8  glowing  veiV’ 

than  that  we  should  longer  continue  to  chant  the 
praises  of  both,  or  lull  our  readers  to  sleep  over  the 
song  of  the  one  or  the  sweet  odor  of  the  other. 

The  very  common  expression,  “  under  the  rose,” 
has  been  refferred  to  two  or  three  sources.  Haydn, 
in  Ills  Dictionary  of  Dates,  says :  “  The  rose,  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  silence,  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  ‘under  tlie 
rose,’  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Pope’s  presenting 
concentrated  roses,  which  were  phiced  over  confes¬ 
sionals  to  denote  secrecy.”  AVhilst  others  contend 
that  the  old  Greek  custom  of  suspending  a  rose  over 
the  guest-table  was  employed  as  an  emblem  that  the 
conversation  should  not  be  repeated  elsewhere. 
Whichever  was  the  true  origin,  whether  Christian 
or  Pagan,  it  is  evident  that  lioth  regarded  the  rose 
as  an  emblem  of  .secrecy ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  but 
less  studiously  followed,  we  are  supposed  to  regard 
the  same  flower,  whenever  we  pick  up  a  stray  scrap 
•f  scandal,  “  under  the  rose.” 

This  reminds  us  of  the  association  of  this  flower 
with  the  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things.  It 
has  been  said  that  Syria  derived  its  name  from  Suri, 
a  beautiful  and  delicate  species  of  rose,  whence  came 
“  Suristan,”  the  land  of  roses. 

“  Now  upon  Syria’s  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  liglit  of  eve  rejioses.” 

Beside  a  goodly  number  of  such  tnore  evident  com¬ 
pounds  as  Rosenthal,  Rosenberg,  Kosenau,  &c.,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  visions  of  feminine 
humanity  which  have  blessed  the  day-<lraams  of 
prosaic  man,  bearing  for  themselves  the  fragrant 
appellations,  not  merely  of  the  Rose  of  Arragon  or 
the  Rose  of  Ceistile,  but  the  less  assuming  Rose,  Rosa, 
Rosina,  or  Rosalind.  Ill-natured  old  bachelors  and 
gouty  sexagenarians  may  mutter  incoherently  about 
“thorns”  and  “briers,”  but  we  will  not  listen  to 
them,  we  will  not  believe  them,  — 

“  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own. 

And  why  should  we  undo  it  f  ” 

Cuhlvatetl  Rosea  are  supposed  to  have  been  first 
planted  in  this  country  in  A.  D.  1522.  The  damask 
rose  (^Rosa  damascena)  being  introduced  from  the 
south  of  France  some  time  prior  to  A.  D.  1573. 
The  Province  rose  (Rosa  provincial Ls),  from  Italy, 
before  A.  D.  1596.  The  moss  rose  not  much  earlier 
than  A.  D.  1724,  and  the  China  rose  perhaps  about 
A.  D.  1787.  Besides  these  we  have,  and  had  long 
liefore  thcsa  dates,  wild  roses,  less  beautiful  ami 
fragrant,  tut  enually  deserving  of  a  remembrance 
at  a  “  Feast  of  Roses.” 

How  are  we  to  enumerate  the  species  of  Rosa 
which  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  since  so 
much  ilcpends  on  the  limitation  of  the  word 
“  species,”  upon  which  point  botanists  are  not 
agreed.  If  we  take  the  last  edition  of  Sowerby’s 
“  Botany,”  we  find  that  the  first  place  is  given  to 
sixteen,  which  are  by  many  authorities  accepted  as 
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good  species.  These  are  araln  subdivided  by 
others,  for,  under  the  name  of  the  Dog-rose,  twenty- 
one  forms  are  nameil  and  characterized  as  species, 
so  that  there  are  to  be  found  men  of  strong  faith 
who  can  believe  that  in  the  British  Islands  we 
possess  forty  distinct  species  of  native  roses.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Benthain  limits  the  number  to 
It  matters  but  little  to  us  for  our  present 
purpose  whether  there  are  forty  species  or  only  five. 
We  believe  in  the  Do^-rose,  the  Burnet-rose,  and 
the  sweetbrier ;  and  it  there  were  no  others,  we 
should  still  delight  in  the  fragrance  of  the  Eglantine, 
and  have  faith  in  the  roses  of  England  as  long  as  a 
rose  could  be  found  to  entwine  with  the  thistle  and 
shamrock,  and  never  q^uarrel,  whether  it  be  known 
to  science  as  llo»a  canina,  or  Rosa  verticUlacantha, 
or  Rosa  platyphylla. 

A  wild  rose-tree  (Rosa  canina')  grows  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  Ilildesheim,  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  thousand  years  old. 
Baron  Humboldt  states  that,  from  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  obtained,  the  age  of  the  main  stem 
did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  years.  This  is, 
however,  a  respectable  antiquity,  and  he  adds  that 
a  legend  connects  this  rose  with  a  vow  of  the  first 
founder  of  the  cathedral,  Loub  the  Pious,  and  a 
document  of  the  eleventh  century  says,  that  when 
Bishop  Hezilo  rebuilt  the  cath^ral,  which  had 
been  burnt  down,  he  enclosed  the  roots  of  the  rose- 
tree  within  a  vault  still  remaining,  raised  on  the 
latter  the  walls  of  the  crypt,  which  was  re-conse- 
crated  in  1061,  and  spread  the  branches  of  the 
rose-tree  over  its  sides.  The  stem,  still  living,  is 
nearly  twenty-seven  feet  in  height,  and  only  two 
inches  thick,  and  spreads  across  a  width  of  thirty- 
two  feet  over  the  outer  wall  of  the  eastern  crypt. 
It  is  undoubtedly  of  very  considerable  antiquity, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  renown  it  has  so  long 
enjoyed  throughout  Germany. 

The  Abbd  Berleze  gives  an  account  of  a  rose- 
tree  which  he  saw  fiourishing  at  Caserta,  near 
Naples,  in  1819,  ahd  which  had  been  planted  near  a 
poplar  sixty  feet  high,  and  had  clambered  up  to  the 
topmost  branches  of  its  companion  tree. 

The  giant  of  all  the  roses  is  said  to  have 
tlourished  some  few  years  since  at  Toulon,  with  a 
stem  two  fbet  eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  when  in  full  bloom  bears 
the  enormous  quantity  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  roses,  and 

“The  last  rose  of  summer  left  blooming  alone  ” 

does  not  fall  to  the  ground  till  chilled  by  the  cold 
of  November. 

And  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Otto  or  Uttur*  of 
Rose  ?  This  valuable  and  delicious  perfume  is  ad¬ 
mired  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Tlie 
“Utturs”  of  India  and  Persia  are  highly  esteemeil 
both  in  the  broker’s  sale-room  and  the  lady’s 
lioudoir.  And  not  to  possess  a  soul  for  Otto  of 
Rose  is  equivalent  to  vulgarity,  or  worse.  Let  any 
rash  mortal  confess  that  he  does  n’t  care  for  “  straw¬ 
berries  and  cream”  or  “otto  of  roses,”  the  summum 
honum  of  two  of  the  senses,  and  he  will  at  once  be 
regarded  as  “  out  of  his  senses  ”  altogether.  And 
there  is  .also  that  delicate  luxury  of  the  East  called 
“  Rose-water,”  so  refreshing  in  sultry  weather, 
that  one  cannot  wonder  that  it  is  almost  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  with  the  Hindoo.  Avicenna,  an 
Arabian  physician  of  the  tenth  century,  is  said  to 

•Written  as  Attar,  Attar,  Uttar,  and  Otto;  the  last,  perhaps, 
least  correct. 


have  invented  the  method  of  extracting  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  odor  of  flowers,  and  to  him  the  merit 
of  distilling  the  first  rose-water  is  attributed  by 
those  matter-of-fact  men  who  seek  for  causes  in  the 
regions  of  science  rather  than  in  the  realms  of 
mystery  and  romance. 

Around  one  station  in  India,  that  of  Ghazeepore, 
in  Bengal,  there  are  about  150  acres  of  ground  laid 
out  in  small  detached  fields  as  rose-gardens.  These 
gardens  are  let  out  for  about  three  pounds  sterling 
per  thousand  rose-trees  for  the  season,  and  the  cost 
of  cultivation  is  about  another  sovereign.  The 
value  of  the  roses  yielded  should  be  nearly  double 
this  sum,  or  from  six  to  eight  pounds.  The  culti¬ 
vators  seldom  distil  their  own  flowers,  but  dispose  of 
them  to  contractors.  From  the  beginning  orMarch 
to  the  end  of  April  is  the  great  rose  harvest. 
E.arly  in  the  morning  men,  women,  and  children 
swarm  about  the  rose-trees  like  a  colony  of  bees, 
plucking  the  flowers,  and  carrying  them  in  bags  to 
the  contractors.  The  “still”  is  of  the  simplest 
and  rudest  construction;  its  !  'ler  will  hold  from 
eight  to  twelve  gallons;  into  ,,ais  are  cast  from 
12,000  to  16,000  roses,  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
quarts  of  water  are  added,  and  the  result  will  be 
about  one  quart  of  rose-water  from  each  thousand 
of  roses.  After  distillation  the  rose-water  is  placed 
in  a  glass  carboy  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several 
days  to  ripen,  or  mix  well  the  floating  attar  with 
the  water.  The  value  of  one  still  of  rose-water  is 
about  24.<.  to  30s.  on  the  spot.  This  is  for  the  pure 
unadulterated  rose-water.  Adulteration  is  duly 
appreciated  and  resorted  to  in  the  East,  and  neither 
rose-water  nor  attar  of  roses  are  exceptions.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  either  of  them  pure.  The  great 
medium  of  adulteration  is  oil  of  sandal-wood,  and 
the  native  does  not  appear  to  trouble  much  whether 
he  gets  the  odor  of  the  rose  or  the  sandal.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  rose  season,  people 
arrive  from  all  parts  at  Ghazeepore  to  purchase 
their  rose-water,  and  large  quantities  are  prepared 
and  sold.  The  value  of  the  roses  sold  in  this 
district  for  the  manufacture  of  rose-water  has  been 
estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  rupees  a  j'ear,  or 
1,5001.  to  2,0001.,  and  the  value  of  the  rose-water 
made  therefrom  is  about  double  this  sum. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  the  most  valuable  pro¬ 
duct,  but  the  “  attar  ”  must  share  a  little  of  our 
attention;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as 
tedious,  a  brief  notice  oflfliow  it  is  obtained. 

The  origin  of  this  delicious  perfume  is  thus  chron¬ 
icled  in  the  romantic  stories  of  the  East :  Nooijehan 
Begum,  the  favorite  wife  of  Jehan-Geer,  was  once 
walking  in  her  garden,  through  which  ran  a  canal 
of  rose-water,  when  she  remarked  some  oily  particles 
flo.ating  on  the  surface.  These  were  collected,  and 
their  aroma  found  to  be  so  delicious,  that  means 
were  devised  to  produce  the  precious  essence  in  a 
regular  way.* 

The  roses  are  distilled  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  rose-water,  and  the  product,  which  is  indeed 
“  rose-water,”  is  transferred  to  a  lai^e  metal  bann, 
and  tied  over  with  wet  muslin  to  keep  out  the  in¬ 
sects.  This  vessel  is  let  down  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  about  two  feet  deep,  and  allowed  to  stand 
quiet  all  night.  The  attar  is  always  made  early  in 
the  season  when  the  nights  arc  cool.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  little  film  of  attar  has  risen  to  the  surface  of 
the  rose-water.  This  is  skimmed  off  with  a  feather, 
and  placed  in  a  bottle.  When  obtained  only  three 
or  four  d.ays  it  is  of  a  pale  greenish  hue,  but  in  a  few 

*  lieuU-Col.  Palier  in  “  Asiatic  Researches.” 
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weeks’  time  it  subsides  into  a  pale  yellow  color.  It 
requires  the  produce  of  1,000  rose-trees  to  obtain  a 
tolah,  or  180  grains  of  attar.  The  attar  obtained  in 
the  Indian  bazaars  is  always  adulterated,  as  not  even 
the  richest  native  will  give  the  price  for  pure  attar, 
which  is  only  sold  to  Europeans.  The  price  ranges 
between  £5  and  £10  per  tolah,  or,  according  to  our 
English  weights  and  measures,  from  £13  to  £2.')  jier 
ounce.  So  that  a  vial  of  the  best  Indian  attar  of 
roses,  the  size  of  that  which  contains  a  “  black 
draught,”  would  be  worth  nearly  £50. 

Attar  of  roses  made  in  Cashmere  is  considered 
i  superior  to  any  other,  a  circumstance  not  surprising, 
i  as,  according  to  Hugcl,  the  flower  is  here  produced 
I  of  surpassing  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty :  — 

'  “  Who  has  not  heanl  of  the  i-ale  of  Ciuhmere, 

1  With  its  roses  the  briglitest  that  earth  ever  gave  ?  ” 

A  large  (juantity  of  rose-water,  twice  distilled,  is 
placed  over  night  in  a  running  stream,  and  in  the 
morning  the  oil  is  found  floating  on  the  surface,  and 
is  carefully  skimmed  oil'  with  a  leaf  of  the  sword-lily. 

'  When  cool  it  is  greenish,  and  nearly  solid.  Be¬ 
tween  500  and  000  pounds  of  roses  only  produce 
one  ounce  of  attar. 

Extensive  rose-fanus  exist  also  in  Turkey,  at 
I  Adrianople,  Broussa,  and  Ushak.  The  cultivators 
are  chiefly  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  low  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Balkan.  In  good  seasons  75,000  ounces 
are  said  to  be  produced  in  this  district,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  2,000  flowers  are  required  to  produce 
one  drachm  of  attar. 

In  the  Orient  the  “  Atar-gul,”  or  essential  oil  of 
roses  is  used  as  a  perfume,  and  rose-water  is  sprin¬ 
kled  about  from  vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose 
over  the  guests  and  apartments,  often  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  Europeans,  when  their  first  greeting 
chances  to  be,  as  it  often  is,  a  shower  of  rose-water 
“  squirted  ”  in  their  faces. 

“  She  matched  the  urn  wherein  was  mixed 
The  Persian  Atargui’s  i>erfume. 

And  sprinkletl  all  its  odi.rs  o’er 
The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor  ; 

The  drops  that  through  his  giittering  vest 
The  playful  girl’s  appeal  addressed 
Unheeded  o’er  his  bosom  flew. 

As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too.” 

We  arc  told  that  after  the  taking  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  the  church  of  St.  SopMa  (or  Constantine) 
pnor  to  its  conversion  into  a  mosque  was  washed 
throughout  with  rose-water ;  that  Saladin  would  not 
enter  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  1188 
until  it  had  been  purified  by  similar  ablutioits  of  the 
same  odoriferous  fluid ;  that  the  Moslems  employ  it 
universally  in  the  dedication  of  their  temples,  and 
that  even  young  French  nobles  were  fbrmerly  bap¬ 
tized  in  “  Eau  de  Rose,”  or,  — 

“  Their  earliest  sniff 
Of  this  world  was  a  whiff 
Of  the  genuine  Otto  of  Koses  ! 

During  the  whole  season  in  which  the  roses  are  in 
bloom,  the  inhabitants  of  Cashmere  are  said  to  hold 
the  “  Feast  of  Roses.”  Why  should  we  attempt  to 
draw  the  veil  which  conceals  the  mysteries  of  this 
long  festival,  of  the  sad  or  happy  hearts  upon  which 
the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the  vale  of  Cashmere ;  of 
the  moonlight  meetings  in  the  alcoves  of  roses ;  and 
of  the  consummation  attained  by  the  “  maid  of  Cash- 

Imere,”  when  at  the  close  of  this  glad  season  all 
doubts  and  fears  shall  have  vanished  like  the  morn¬ 
ing  dew  from  the  petals  of  the  rose. 

”  Aiul  happier  now  for  all  her  sighs. 

As  on  his  arm  her  head  reposes. 

She  whispers  him,  with  laughing  eyes, 

‘  Remember,  love,  the  Feast  of  Roses  !  ’  ” 


“  GOOD  MORROW,  MY  PRETTY  MAID.”  |  j 

Once  upon  a  time,  on  a  summer  morning,  three 
regiments  of  soldiers  marched  through  an  old  burgh  1 
town,  known  to  its  inhabitants  as  emphatically  “  the 
town,”  —  one  of  those  towns,  like  blue-white  oysters  | 
hanging  from  brown  and  green  sea-weed,  which  f 
fringe  the  coast  of  the  frith,  known  in  its  young  ; 
days  as  Scotland  AVater.  The  town  was  not  dilapi¬ 
dated  then.  It  was  the  resort  of  skippers  gently 
born,  who  did  a  little  in  the  privateering  business, 
and  left  their  mark  in  the  shape  of  two-storied, 
wind-swept,  sea-washed  houses,  with  back  doors  and 
main  doors,  —  a  coping  above  the  last,  and  a  square 
stone  above  the  coping,  bearing  an  anchor  or  a  coat 
of  arms,  or  two  pairs  of  initials,  —  those  of  husband 
and  wife,  —  united  in  stone  if  disunited  in  flesh. 

The  town  had  its  population,  but  what  the  sol¬ 
diers  saw  of  them  consisted  solely  of  women,  unless  , 
children,  dogs,  hens,  and  ducks  be  taken  into  ac-  i 
count.  Not  women  in  their  normal  state  either,  ; 
running  out,  fine  or  slatternly,  rejoicing  in  the  sight 
of  the  red  coats,  blessing  the  bonnie  faces  of  the  : 
Southern  ;  but  lowering  women,  scowling  and  scold-  ■  j 
ing,  and  where  they  could  not  scowl  and  scold,  sore-  | 
hearted  and  wet-eyed.  When  they  held  up  their 
children,  it  was  not  to  laugh  and  crow  to  the  stran-  |j 
ers,  but  to  threaten  them :  “  Look  at  them,  bairn ;  '! 
en  them  again ;  and  if  your  father  falls,  laddie,  | 
grow  a  man  and  be  their  deaths.”  The  old  skipper  'i; 
town,  hating  the  Union,  and  loving  its  former  priv-  ; 
ileges  in  malt  and  salt  and  trade  with  Holland,  was  |i 
Jacobite  to  the  heart’s  core,  and  these  were  soldiers  " 
of  Cumberland,  whom  Englishmen  called  Bluff  |- 
Bill,  and  Scotchmen,  the  Butcher.  The  townsmen  ^ 
were  away  with  the  Jacobite  leaders;  the  women 
were  left  behind  to  witness  the  desolation  and  deg-  1; 
radation  of  the  town  as  the  Hanoverian  troops  t 
crossed  the  ferry,  quartered  themselves  on  their  ene-  ? 
mies,  or  marched  in  pursuit  of  “  Charlie  and  his  : 
men,”  to  wait  for  news  of  encounters  and  engage-  ' 
ments,  to  sigh  for  the  return  of  their  men  folk.  And  ; 
the  echo  of  the  women’s  sighs  soughs  still  on  the 
bleak  Scotch  breezes,  among  the  swaying  thistles 
and  nodding  bluebells  in  snatches  of  old  songs: 

“  O !  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame  ” ;  “  A’  would  be 
right  again,  gin  Jamie  were  come  back.” 

A  strange,  deserted,  sad,  sullen  world  these  Eng-  j 
lish  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  grooms  passed  throu^ 
in  the  hostile  districts,  like  crossing  Styx,  and  wan-  j 
dcring  among  the  shades  of  the  dead,  as  to  the  Hes-  i 
sians  the  Northern  pass  appeared  the  mouth  of  hell ;  | 
but  they  were  mostly  practical  men,  thinking  of  the  j 
glories  of  Bath  in  the  season,  or  the  comforts  of  | 
country-houses,  of  shot  and  shoulder-belts,  of  boots 
and  tops  and  aching  limbs  within  them,  of  grudged 
nights’  quarters  and  “  sweer  ”  kail  and  porridge,  or,  ' 
if  their  imaginations  were  given  to  excursions,  of 
hillside  ambushes  and  the  slogan  of  Highland  sav¬ 
ages. 

The  bitter  jibes  and  muttered  curses  of  the  women  I 
fell  on  the  soldier:  like  small  stones  on  coats  of  mail; 
they  were  not  woi  th  resenting,  so  long  as  a  war  of  i 
words  was  all  which  the  viragos  ventured  to  wage.  ! 
Yet  were  they  strong  women  these  Scotch  wenches,  ; 
—  some  of  them  the  terror  of  tlic  yellow  harvest- 
field  in  their  snoods  or  curches,  or  the  randy  fish-  | 
wives  of  the  white  sandy  shore.  Most  of  them  had  I 
drunk  in  Scripture  with  their  Scotch  blood  and  their  ^ 
mothers’  milk,  and  were  well  read  in  the  stories  of  j 
Jael  and  Sbera,  and  the  mother  of  Israel  who  threw  j 
down  a  piece  of  a  miUstone  on  the  head  of  Abim-  | 
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elech,  the  son  of  Jerubbaal ;  and  the  red  coats  had 
need  to  inarch  warily  through  the  steep  narrow 
streets  of  the  town. 

A  few  of  the  spectators  were  of  higher  rank  and 
gentler  breeding,  but  not  of  opposite  faith;  these 
were  at  the  windows,  expressing  their  wrath  by 
silent,  stately  scorn.  One  young  woman  of  this 
class  filled  a  narrow  window  with  her  hoop  and  her 
ruflles ;  while  at  the  other  window  of  the  same  tall, 
gray  house,  women  and  children,  ladies  and  servants, 
clustered  and  hung  by  each  other  like  frightened 
pigeons  or  sheep ;  but  the  girl  set  herself  forth  alone 
as  a  mark  for  the  carbines  should  there  be  skirmish¬ 
ing  in  the  streets,  or  volleys  of  insolent  triumph,  in 
voluntary  testimony,  knitting  her  smooth  brow  and 
setting  her  white  teeth,  to  her  hatred  of  the  Whigs. 
She  had  thrown  the  window  up  and  leant  on  the 
sill,  and  there  framed  by  the  window-frame  in  a  set- 
tin"  of  diamonds,  the  small  window-panes  glistening 
anJ  sparkling  behind  her  head,  she  was  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  object  and  a  striking  contrast  to  the  general 
forlornness  and  disarray,  —  the  studied  neglect  and 
squalor.  Not  that  it  was  a  propitious  face,  for  not 
a  face  there  gloomed  more  determinedly;  but  it  was 
the  gloom  of  a  summer  shower  shrined  in  a  rain¬ 
bow  ;  the  pout  of  a  girl,  and  a  lovely  girl,  —  a  rustic 
beauty  growing  up  spontaneously  like  the  convol¬ 
vulus  on  the  sea  braes,  with  the  same  wonderful 
combination  of  delicacy  and  wildness.  A  throat 
like  a  swan’s,  a  head  like  a  fawn’s,  eyes  like  the  shy, 
beautiful  eyes  of  a  game  bird,  and  a  mouth  that 
spoke  frank,  rash,  froward  words  of  love  and  hate ; 
a  delightful,  bold,  fearless,  trusting,  tempting  child’s 
mouth,  which,  even  as  she  briilled  and  frowned, 
burst  apart,  and  showed  the  glistening  teeth  in  their 
half  appreciation  and  whole  marvel  at  a  grand 
spectacle,  a  rare  show  in  the  town.  The  entire 
^ure  was  in  holiday  array,  as  ^lontrose  dressed  for 
his  execution,  in  silk  gown,  worked  apron,  and  gold 
chain  with  keys  dangling  at  the  side,  lace  stomacher, 
and  little  lace  cap  laid  flat,  like  the  cap  of  the 
Christ-Church  boys,  on  the  top  of  the  overflowing, 
crisp,  girlish,  dark  hair. 

A  young  officer  with  a  light  step,  a  roving  glance, 
and  a  gay,  thoughtless  heart,  looked  up  and  caught 
sight  of  the  peerless  picture,  the  one  pleasant  pic¬ 
ture  which  the  town  presented.  “  Good  morrow, 
my  pretty  maid ;  will  you  go  with  me  ?  ”  he  called 
out  of  the  undisciplined  ranks,  giving  a  scrape  and 


a  swagger. 

The  blood  rushed  like  fire  over  the  beautiful 


i 


young  face ;  but  as  the  other  women  screamed  and 
fell  back,  she  stretched  farther  forward,  and  facing 
the  bold  man,  she  drew  her  two  arched  brows  into 
one  straight  black  line,  pressed  her  red  lips  together, 
and  uttered  the  bare  monosyllable  “  No,”  with  an 
energetic  rudeness  that  caused  a  hoarse  laugh  to  rise 
and  ring  among  the  old  rough  John  Bull  soldiers. 

The  young  officer  was  a  man  of  rank  (as  they 
say),  and  would  linger  and  parley  at  will,  though 
he  kept  his  comrades  waiting.  “  And  why  not  ?  ” 
he  demanded  in  explanation.  “Because  you  are 
no  an  honest  man,”  asserted  the  daring,  confiding 
red  lips,  the  wild  eyes  looking  without  winking  at 
his  dangling  sword  and  silver-mounted  pistols,  the 
white  throat  swelling  with  fondness  and  fidelity  to 
his  foe ;  while  a  murmur  and  rustle  of  fear,  an  “  O, 
Mause,  tak’  tent  and  dinna  brag  the  sodger,”  shook, 
like  the  wind  among  the  slim  willows  and  the  birches, 
the  group  at  her  side. 

The  officer  reddened  a  shade  in  approach  to  the 
hue  “  angry  and  brave  ”  of  his  coat,  but  he  put  the 


best  face  he  could  on  the  sharp  retort.  “  How  do 
you  know  that,  my  pretty  maid  V  ”  he  went  on,  in 
mock  defiance. 

“  By  the  color  of  your  coat,”  she  answered  shortly, 
“  no  honest  man  wears  siccan  a  coat  on  his  back,” — 
and  she  shut  the  window  with  a  bang  and  ran  from 
it  in  sudden  panic,  as  the  commanding  officer  behind 
cried  “  Forward !  ”  and  the  loiterers  advanced  in 
double-quick  time.  Not  before  Captain  Bernard,  of 
Bernard’s  Court,  in  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  hailed 
a  passer-by  :  “  Who  was  that  lass  that  answered 
from  the  window?”  (lie  had  learnt  the  term,  like 
the  poor  gallant  Frenchified  lad  who,  with  the  two 
words  “Ixinnie  lass,”  won  the  woman’s  heart  of 
Scotland.) 

“  Lass  !  ”  grumbled  the  pawky  gangrel,  “  she ’s 
nane  of  a  lass ;  she ’s  the  young  leddy  of  Legs-my- 
lea,”  {Scoliice  for  Ecclesia  Maria,  Church  lands 
rechristened  at  the  lleforination.)  “  Mistress  Mause 
Mailin  of  ^Vatergate  that  was ;  the  Laird  of  Legs- 
my-lea  wedded  her  and  brought  her  home  a  month 
syne ;  for  him,  you  can  speer  word  at  her  if  ye  want 
him,  for  he ’s  gane  like  the  lave  of  the  men  to  the 
coals,  or  the  jieats,  or  the  hay,  or  —  aweel,  the  deil 
and  their  wives  ken  whar.” 

It  happened  that  Captain  Bernard  was  left,  much 
against  his  will,  to  hold  the  town  with  two  scores  of 
his  men ;  and  before  night  the  news  was  brought 
him  that  the  Laird  of  Legs-niy-lea  had  been  in  a 
tussle  with  the  loyal  militia  of  a  landward  to'wn,  at 
some  miles’  distance,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  had  trailed  himself  home  like  a  wounded 
dc^,  and  was  lying  hid  in  his  house  in  the  town  at 
that  very  moment.  “  Legs-my-lea !  ”  cried  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  “  by  George,  that ’s  the  husband  of  the  saucy 
jade  who  spurned  me !  ” 


The  Laird  of  Legs-my-lea’s  house  in  the  town 
was  scant  of  room.  People  did  not  want  either 
space  or  privacy  in  those  days,  but  did  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  deeds,  elbowing  each  other,  in  the  centre  of 
well-informed,  interested  spectators.  Then  there 
was  trouble  in  the  house,  which  makes  a  house  small¬ 
er.  ’Last  month  a  bride  had  been  brought  home 
by  a  wildfire  of  a  laird,  who  did  not  think  “  going 
out  ”  and  risking  his  head  was  sufficient  business  on 
bis  hands,  but  must  marry  a  wife  and  risk  her  tender 
heart  into  the  bargain.  Now,  a  wounded  man  lay, 
boots  and  all,  on  the  top  of  the  quilt  which  Mause 
had  patched,  in  the  box-bed,  that  was  not  yet  dis¬ 
carded  from  its  position  as  a  convenient  article  of 
furniture  in  a  private  sitting-room.  It  was  highly 
convenient  for  Magnus  the  laird,  —  the  comely,  de¬ 
spotic,  generous  young  giant,  who  was  not  so  much 
injured  that  he  could  not  raise  himself  on  his  elbow, 
see  what  was  going  on  in  domestic  economjr,  and 
put  in  his  word  when  affairs  went  against  his  will, 
and  in  the  fever  and  irritation  of  his  wound  he  put 
in  his  word  perpetually.  It  was  horribly  inconvenient 
for  Mause,  —  the  lady,  the  laird’s  mother  and  her  sis¬ 
ter,  and  the  lady’s  mother  and  her  sister,  —  all  of 
whom  had  taken  refuge  in  the  one  house  of  Legs-my- 
lea  for  comfort  and  company  to  each  other,  deserted 
as  they  were  by  their  natural  rulers  and  protectors. 

The  women  had  business  of  their  own,  to  which 
they  did  not  want  the  man,  over  whose  unexpected 
return  they  had  laughed  and  cried  three  hours 
before,  to  be  a  witness.  Mause  was  fretted  in  the 
nursing  of  her  husband  by  the  interference  of  so 
many  other  nurses  tendering  their  advice  unasked, 
^  a  right  of  kindred,  though  MiVgnus  turned  his 
back  upon  them  and  would  allow  no  one  to  put 
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a  finger  on  him,  not  even  his  old  mother,  none  save 
his  seventeen  years’  old  wife  of  six  weeks. 

In  the  mean  time  these  good  people  took  their 
ease  in  the  erroneous  impression  that  Cumberland’s 
soldiers  had  marched  through  the  town,  and  over 
the  hills  and  far  awa}’,  before  Legs-my-lea’s  arrival. 
Engrossed  by  their  own  matter,  they  had  not  heard 
of  Captain  Bernard  and  his  forty  men  coolly  en- 
sconc^  in  the  town-house. 

It  was  a  low-roofed,  white-panelled  room  in  which 
the  family  commotion  prevailed,  full  of  the  mingled 
simplicity  and  mystery  which  our  ancestors  loved. 
Unsophisticated  as  the  room  looked,  it  was  choke 
full  of  secrets.  The  box-bed  opened  like  a  cup¬ 
board.  The  cupboard  itself  was  entered  by  a  mov¬ 
able  panel.  Try  to  open  it  in  the  legitimate  way, 
and  a  man  would  require  an  axe  to  split  the  wood 
asunder;  but  press  a  panel  in  one  direction,  and  it 
slid  away  in  a  trice,  leaving  to  view  an  innocent 
enough  thing,  in  its  uselessness.  —  a  carved  bufiet, 
whittled  into  curves  and  scallops,  not  worth  the 
manoeuvre  of  getting  at  it,  unless  that  it  bore  poor 
Mause’s  blue-and-gold  starred  china,  one  cup  of 
which  was  broken  already.  (And  Mause  could  have 
sat  down  and  cried  when  the  fracture  took  place, 
ere  she  knew  what  she  was  about,  had  not  Legs-my- 
lea  been  still  at  her  elbow  to  kiss  the  first  big  bright 
drop  away ;  and  had  she  not  promised  herself  never 
again  to  trust  the  eggshell  cups  in  clumsy  irrespon¬ 
sible  fingers,  but  to  wash  them  night  and  morning, 
like  a  good  housewife,  with  her  own  dainty  hands, 
and  drj’  them  with  her  satin  damask  napkins.)  The 
very  window  to  the  garden  was  not  a  window,  but 
a  door  —  half  glass,  half  panelled  wood  —  which 
opened  with  so  low  a  step  to  the  dower-border,  that, 
lift  the  latch,  and  wreaths  of  green  and  white  peri¬ 
winkle,  purple  and  green  clematis,  and  single  “  red, 
red”  roses  leapt  straight  in  and  wove  a  shifting, 
fading,  exquisite  summer  carpet  on  the  coarse  home- 
spun  floorcloth. 

In  this  room  the  somewhat  ominous  gathering  of 
the  couple’s  families  and  friends  sat,  like  a  bench  of 
judges,  masquerading  in  damask  gowns,  pinners, 
top-knots,  and  mumbled  and  mowed  and  skirled 
their  sentences  on  the  improper  behavior  of  the  in¬ 
experienced  heads  of  the  house  of  Legs-my-lea; 
took  Mause  to  task  sharply,  and  spoke  out  their 
minds  indirectly  to  the  chained  at  laird. 

“  What  for  did  you  don  your  best  silk  gown,  my 
dochter?”  insinuated  old  Lady  Legs-my-lea,  in  a 
cracked  voice,  “that  suld  have  been  kept  for  the 
king’s  coronation  or  for  the  butter-saps  at  least.” 

“  And  you  have  tom  your  negligee  that  cost  me 
ever  so  many  punds  Scots,  you  wastrife  balm  ” :  old 
Lady  Wateigates,  thrown  so  far  off  her  guard  as  to 
confess  to  a  price,  flouted  the  youthful  matron  in 
another  quavering  pipe. 

“  All  the  town  was  there  to  see,”  plead  Mause,  in 
sensitive  vanity ;  “  was  Legs-my-lea’s  wife  to  appear 
like  a  common  woman  or  like  no  wife  at  all,  but  an 
unspeered  lass  ?  ” 

“  You  are  a  bauld  wife  of  two  months  —  no  out, 
that  a  strange  man  suld  mint  to  address  you,  mad¬ 
am,”  her  sister-in-law.  Mistress  Littlejohn,  whose 
husband  was  only  a  clerk,  and  who  was  in  his  own 
person  lank,  with  high  cheek-bones,*wamed  Mause 
austerely. 

“  And  what  garred  ye  answer  the  man,  you  cutty? 
He  ’ll  think  you  a  light  woman ;  but  you  were  aye 
a  forward  lass,  or  you  would  not  be  where  yon  are  ” ; 
cried  Peggy,  the  bride’s  unmarried  eldest  sister,  who 
had  red  hair  and  many  freckles,  and  who  tossed  her 


uncovered  maiden  head  scornfully,  and  gulped  down 
an  indignant  sigh. 

“  I  couldna  help  it,”  urged  Mause  irrelevantly ; 
“  my  heart  just  came  into  my  mouth.” 

I^egs-my-lea  lay  there  like  a  lion  that  has  been 
hit,  with  his  yellow  hair  so  tumbled  free  from  its 
powder  and  pomatum  that  it  was  flying  loose  as  a 
mane,  and  brushing  Mause’s  soft  cheek,  when  he 
pulled  her  down  to  him  (much  as  it  had  done  when 
she  had  sat  at  her  wheel  during  the  long  nights  of 
the  past  stirring  winter,  and  Legs-my-lea  had  gone 
a-courting  to  Watergates),  wooed  by  the  caressing 
touch,  and  uniting,  as  amber  draws  straws,  with 
Mause’s  dark  curls,  not  yet  taking  the  sit  of  the 
curch,  still  clustering  in  rich  rings  to  the  light  tie 
of  the  snood.  At  this  point  Legs-my-lea  started  up 
against  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  Mause’s,  like  a 
tyrant  of  the  first  water,  and  swore  nobody  should 
“conter”  (^Anglice,  contradict)  Mause  but  him,  and 
Mause  was  to  do  what  she  liked,  and  Mause’s  pleas¬ 
ure  was  his  pleasure,  and  he  would  like  to  hear  who 
woifld  flyte  on  Mause  after  he  said  that ;  but  “  let 
them  flyte  ” ;  and  “  Mause,  my  joe,  never  mind  the 
fules’  flytin.” 

Legs-my-lea  fell  back  exhausted ;  the  family  storm 
died  away  in  scared  silence,  till  Mause,  who  had 
listened  to  her  own  condemnation  with  dry  eyes,  and 
an  erect  little  head,  fairly  sobbed  at  his  defense. 
He  had  burst  the  bandage  on  his  wound,  and  it  was 
bleeding  afresh,  and  that  was  what  the  cruel  people 
had  made  by  their  work. 

At  that  very  moment  a  friendly  scout  rushed  in 
with  an  awful  complication  of  evil  tidings.  The 
English  were  lying  billeted  in  the  town  :  the  English 
captain  had  word  Legs-my-lea  had  come  to  be  cured 
of  his  hurt  by  the  hands  of  his  young  wife  under 
his  own  roof-tree ;  and  the  roystering  blade  of  a 
captain  having  swallowed  his  dinner  and  swilled  a 
bottle  of  claret  under  his  belt,  was  tramping  along 
the  streets,  breathing  fire  and  smoke,  and  bringing 
a  magistrate’s  warrant  and  a  dozen  of  his  men  at 
his  heels  to  apprehend  the  defenceless  man,  squatted 
like  a  hare  by  his  own  hearthstone. 

The  report  raised  a  frenzied  rout,  and  above  all 
sounded  the  shrill  accents  of  Magnus’s  mother. 
“  You  see  what  you  have  done,  Mause ;  you  have 
slain  your  ain  gude  man  and  my  dear  bairn  by  your 
glalket  pride  and  fule’s  passion.” 

And  Mause ’s  despairing  protest,  —  “  Mother,  I 
would  dee  for  him ;  1  will  dee  for  him.” 

And  Magnus’s  tender  reassurance, — “Never  heed 
my  mother,  Mause ;  never  heed  man  or  woman  of 
them ;  and  you,  mother,  be  silent,  I  command  you. 
I  tell  you,  my  sweetheart,  you  have  not  harmed  a 
hair  of  my  head.” 

No  time  was  to  be  lost  After  a  short  consultation , 
Magnus  was  hurried,  against  the  grain,  through  the 
glass  door  to  try  for  an  escape  by  the  garden ;  while 
young  Mause,  as  his  wife  and  representative,  stayed 
behind,  stilf  with  horror,  yet  straining  all  her  powers 
of  body  and  mind  to  meet  the  dreailed  visitor. 

Mause  was  one  of  those  girls  ever  put  forward  by 
nature  and  fortune.  The  youngest  of  her  family, 
she  was  courted  and  wedded  the  first  She  was  the 
head  of  Legs-my-lea’s  household,  —  over  mother  and 
maids  and  all.  She  was  the  woman  who  was 
challenged  by,  and  who  answered  the  challenge  of 
Cumberland’s  wild  officer.  She  was  the  wife  left 
to  keep  the  house,  vindicate  the  honor,  and  cover 
the  escape  of  her  husband.  When  the  quaking  old 
mothers  and  wailing  sisters  shrank  in  their  love  into 
comers  out  of  sight,  this  girl  of  seventeen  came 
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forward.  She  had  not  yet  attained  her  full  growth ; 
her  endurance  was  only  for  a  time  ;  her  constancy 
failed  after  a  struggle  ;*  but  of  her  temper,  tried  and 
matured,  heroines  are  made. 

Mause  stood  in  her  brave  attire  in  the  middle  of 
the  low-roofed,  white-walled  room,  with  its  secrets, 
her  eyes  wandering  in  agony  to  the  glass  door  as 
Captain  Bernard ’s  ^m  step  sounded  on  the  thresh- 
old. 

The  soldier  came  in  with  his  cocked  hat  under 
hb  arm,  bowed  so  low  that  he  shook  the  powder 
hom  his  hair,  fixed  on  hlause  his  falcon  blue  eyes, 
as  if  he  had  never  beheld  her  before,  and  said, 
with  covered  irony,  “  Your  worshipful  servant,  mad¬ 
am.” 

Mause  responded  with  a  throbbing  heart,  as  if  she 
bad  never  in  her  life  set  eyes  on  Cumberland’s 
officer  in  his  high  collar,  his  stiH'  cravat,  with  his 
keen  eyes  and  curling  lips.  “  What  is  your  pleasure, 
sir?  ”  she  asked  courtesying,  not  to  be  beat  in  polite 
hypocrisy,  —  so  deep  a  courtesey  that  she  concealed 
for  whole  three  seconds  the  buckles  in  her  high-heeled 
shoon,  keeping  her  untrained  eyes  on  the  floorcloth, 
that  she  might  not  be  tempted  to  look  again  at  that 
dreadful  glass  door,  before  which  the  boughs  of  the 
clematis  stirred,  though  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind  in  the  sultry  summer  afternoon. 

“  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me,  madam, 
when  you  last  saw  the  Laird  of  Legs-my-lea  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  the  Englishman,  mincingly  patting  ius  cocked 
hat. 

“  Legs-my-lea  left  the  town  on  the  3d  of  July,” 
said  the  girl,  with  whitening  lips,  checking  off  the 
number  with  her  third  finger  on  her  rosy  palm,  and 
fiilling  into  that  double  language  in  which  an  honest 
tongue  invariably  takes  its  first  stumbling  step  in 
deceit. 

“  Madam,  the  substance  of  your  communication 
b  false,”  observed  Captain  Bernard,  rather  pleasant¬ 
ly  than  otherwise,  dropping  his  hat,  drawing  out 
his  jewelled  snuff-box,  and  refreshing  himself  with 
a  pinch  of  snuff  in  the  most  elegant  manner  imagin¬ 
able. 

“  Sir,”  cried  the  rustic  Mause,  starting  violently, 
“  how  dare  you  say  so  V  ” 

“  I  judge  by  the  color  of  your  sleeve,  madam. 
No  honest  woman  wears  such  a  sign  on  her  arm,” 
he  replied,  with  a  sneer ;  and  he  snatched  up  one 
of  poor  •  Mause's  cambric  ruffles,  on  which  was  a 
foul  stain  of  blooil,  not  yet  dry,  from  Legs-my-lea’s 
swonl-cut. 

Mause  gave  a  loud  dismal  shriek,  and  fell  at  the 
Hanoverian’s  feet,  praying,  “  Mercy !  mercy !  ” 
clinging  to  his  knees,  almost  dragging  him  round 
with  his  back  to  the  glass  door,  where,  as  he  touched 
her,  she  had  seen  Legs-my-lea’s  inflamed  face  glar¬ 
ing  through  the  panes. 

But  in  another  instant  the  glass  was  broken  with 
a  crash,  the  door  flung  open,  and  Legs-my-lea  stag¬ 
gered  in. 

“  I  am  your  prisoner,  captain.  Get  up  Mause, 
you  quean,  and  do  not  beg  grace  of  any  loon. 
Hands  off  my  wife,  sir !  I  surrender.” 

In  the  doting  passion  of  his  honeymoon,  Legs-my- 
lea  was  half  furious  that  Mause  should  abjectly  crave 
even  his  life  and  liberty  from  another  man.  He 
would  prefer  to  have  the  English  officer’s  hand 
clapped  ou  his  shoulder,  though  that  gripe  should 
lead  him  to  the  Tolbooth  and  the  dark  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don  with  its  purpled  block  in  the  distance,  than  that 
the  white-ringed  fingers  should  ruffle  the  plumage 
and  brush  the  bloom  from  his  darling.  Captain 


Bernard  looked  finm  one  to  the  other  with  his  rapid  | 

glance.  He  arranged  the  “  top  ”  of  his  hair  fop-  | 

pishly ;  but  as  he  did  so  he  exposed  to  view  above  | 

the  jeering  lip  and  the  thin  nostril  that  quivered  ex-  1 

citedly,  a  frank,  open  brow.  “  You  are  my  prisoner,  * 

Legs-my-lea,”  he  said  plainly,  “  but  it  may  be  better 
for  you  than  if  you  had  fallen  into  our  hands  later 
in  the  day,  as  you  a^uredly  would  unless  you  had 
fled  forth  of  Smtland,  when  I  might  have  had  less 
power  to  protect  you.  Now,  all  that  I  insist  on  is, 
that  you  lie  still  in  your  own  house  in  the  town 
until  your  wounds  be  healed,  and  afterwards  that 
you  hold  yourself  bound  not  to  bear  arms  against 
King  George  for  a  year  and  a  day,  when,  as  1  think, 
there  will  be  no  other  prince  or  standard  left  in 
Scotland  for  you  to  fight  for.  As  for  you,  madam,” 

—  and  the  soldier  smded  on  Mause  with  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  a  brave  man’s  smile,  —  “  on  some  sunny  day  i 

to  come,  either  here  in  your  own  house,  or  in  my  I 

bouse  of  Bernard’s  Court,  in  England,  I  trust  you  I 

will  take  back  your  hard  words,  and  grant  that  I 

there  are  honest  men  and  pitiful  men,  as  well  as  ! 

knaves,  bullies,  and  cut-throats,  who  wear  my  uni-  i 

form.” 

Not  on  one  sunny  day  alone,  but  on  days  of  rain 
and  frost,  at  home  and  abroad,  Mause  admitted 
humbly,  and  thanked  God  on  her  bended  knees  for 
the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her 
bairns,  that  in  the  ranks  she  had  condemned  the 
wheat  grew  strong-stemmed  and  full-eared  along 
with  the  tares.  In  proof  of  the  statement  Scotch¬ 
men  still  tell  how  James  Wolfe  raised  his  sickly, 
stem  head  and  defied  Blufif  Bill  to  the  face,  when 
he  received  the  order  to  stab  the  prisoners  and  the 
wounded  men,  lying  thick  as  herds  of  cattle  and  fall¬ 
en  leaves  on  the  black  spring  heather  of  Drum- 
mossie  Moor.-  “  I  am  a  soldier,”  answered  the  hero 
of  Quebec,  “  not  an  executioner.” 
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CUAFTER  XI.  —  THE  OXE-EVED  BOCSE.  | 

A  DAY  or  two  after  old  Bessie’s  funeral  Roland  ! 
returned  to  Youlcliffe.  He  had  been  working  his  * 
heart  out  trying  to  sound  and  set  right  that  bottom-  j 
less  pit  (to  an  honest  man),  his  father’s  affairs;  and  | 
he  found  on  his  return,  after  little  more  than  three  | 
weeks,  that  his  dear  old  friend  was  gone,  and  he  had  j 
not  even  been  present  to  pay  her  the  last  respect. 

He  now  felt  sure  that  his  father  had  purposely  sent 
him  on  a  fool’s  errand,  and  he  resented  doubly  the 
being  treated  as  a  child,  kept  from  home  under  false 
pretences,  taught  to  believe  that  he  was  doing  his 
father  a  service  when  he  was  only  helping  to  break 
his  own  heart.  He  was  more  angry  and  hurt  than 
Joshua  could  have  conceived  possible,  and  the  an¬ 
noyance  did  not  go  off.  What  might  not  Cassie 
think  of  his  absence,  of  his  having  allowed  himself 
to  be  kept  away  at  such  a  time  ? 

He  went  down  to  make  his  peace  with  old  Nathan, 
whom  he  found  sitting  dismally  by  the  fire,  as  he 
looked  ruefully  at  the  vacant  chair  on  the  other  side. 

He  seemed  ten  years  older. 

“  Nobody  can’t  tell  how  bare  and  lonesome  it  is,” 
said  he,  “  now  she  be  gone.  I ’ve  got  a  sorrow  down 
my  backbone  wi’  thinkin’o’  her.”  Then,  after  a 
long  pause :  “  I  want  Bessie,  I  want  my  wife !  ”  said 
he,  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry.  “  AVhat  iver  will  I 
do  wi’out  her  !  ” 

“  You’ll  mebbe  get  o’er  it.  Master  Nathan,  after 
a  bit.  She  were  a  well-livin’  ’ooman,  yer  know,  and  | 
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for  sure  she 's  gone  to  glorj’,  and  all  happy  and 
comfortable  by  now,”  observed  Roland,  with  fhe 
best  intentions  towards  consolation. 

“  Ah,  lad,  ^ou  see  it  ain’t  you  as  have  a  lost  her, 
it’s  easy  talkin’,  —  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  it ’s  him  as  wears  the  shoe  as  is  hurted  by 
it.  It ’s  all  day  long  and  every  day  as  I  misses  her ; 
and  then  ye  comes  and  tells  me  as  she ’s  gone  to 
glory  and  all  happy  and  comfortable  up  there  i’  th’ 
clouds !  I ’m  sure  she  ain’t,”  said  the  old  man  with 
great  energy.  “  I ’m  sure  as  how  she ’s  a  thinkin’, 

‘  What’s  my  old  man  a  doin’  wi’out  me?  and  how’s 
he  a  gettin’  on  all  bis  lone  ?  ’  and  that  ’ll  fret  her  and 
worrit  her ;  and ’t  ain’t  reasonable  to  tell  me  she ’ve 
a  forgotten  a’  about  me,  as  she  were  alius  fettlin’  for 
and  bustlin’  about  and  humoring,  any  more  than  I 
has  about  her.  That ’s  what  I  think,”  ended  Nathan, 
passing  the  back  of  his  hard  horny  hand  over  his  old 
wrinkled  face,  as  a  solitary  tear,  more  pathetic  than 
a  whole  bucketful  from  younger  eyes,  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheek.  A, 

Roland  was  silent;  and  there  are  cases  when 
silence  is  the  best  speech  and  the  truest  consolation, 
—  there  are  deeper  and  more  eloquent  expressions 
of  feeling  than  any  that  words  can  give.  Nathan 
was  soon  placated  by  it. 

“Why  wast  thou  not  at  the  burying,  lad?”  he 
said  kindly,  after  a  bit.  “  My  Bessie  thowt  a  deal 
about  thee.  Thee  should’st  ha’  made  a  shift  to  get 
back  for’t.” 

“  ’T  were  n’t  by  my  own  will.  Master  Nathan. 
My  feyther ’d  a  sent  me  after  no  end  o’  cattle  and 
debts  and  coils  and  things  t’other  side  York ;  and  he 
somehow  kep’  it  from  me  as  he ’d  heerd  she  were  ill 
that  day  afore  I  went  away.  I  nivir  know’d  nowt 
till  I  come  home.” 

“  ’T  were  just  Joshuay  all  over,”  answered  the  old 
man.  “  It ’s  a  kittle  thing  for  to  deal  wi’  such  as 
he.  I ’d  a  took  it  into  my  head  it  were  along  o’ 
some  sweetheart  as  thou  ’st  a  found  i’  those  parts, 
thou  wast  biding  such  a  time  away ;  thy  father  went 
on  telling  sa  mich  about  Mitchell’s  daughter.  I  wish 
I ’d  a  know’d  thou  wast  a’  right,  I ’d  a  made  more  o’ 
a  struggle  for  thee  along  o’  Cassie’s  portion.  I ’ve  a 
set  it  down  now  in  her  name.  But  I ’d  no  power 
for  to  bind  Ashford ;  and ’t  will  hardly  help  thee  wi’ 
him,  he  ’ll  be  so  cockey  now,  whativer  it  may  do  wi’ 
thy  feyther.  You’ve  got  your  handful  with  them 
two,  Roland.  I  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  mebbe 
to  pay  the  money ;  but  I  could  n’t  abide  as  any  one 
should  say  I  kep’  what  were  n’t  mine.  My  Bessie 
used  alius  for  to  say  I  took  too  much  account  o’ 
what  man  could  say  o’  me.  Her  were  a  very  wise 
’ooman  were  my  Bessie,”  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head  sadly;  “  much  wiser  nor  me  as  sets  up  for  it 
sa  mich.” 

Roland  went  moodily  home  to  his  father’s  house, 
which  stood  back  in  a  comer  of  the  irregular,  uneven 
old  market-place.  The  dwelling  part  was  over  a 
sort  of  low  stable  opening  on  to  the  cattle-sheds, 
which  had  another  entrance  from  the  close  behind  : 
a  deep,  dark  stone  archway  led  into  them,  by  which 
he  could  bring  out  his  beasts  to  market  when  he 
wished.  The  three  rooms  which  the  father  and  son 
inhabited  were  only  approached  by  an  outside  stone 
stair,  making  the  house  into  a  sort  of  fortalice,  which 
no  one  could  enter  without  notice ;  and  this  suited 
Joshua.  There  was  an  unused  garret  lighted  by  a 
large  round  unglazed  lucarne  in  the  tall  gable,  which 
looked  like  a  great  hollow  eye.  Two  of  the  windows 
below  had  been  walled  up  to  save  window-tax,  as 
the  rooms  had  a  look-out  behind ;  and  altogether  the 


place  had  a  grim  closed-up  look,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  the  “one-eyed  house.” 

Joshua  was  standing  upon  the  steps  as  his  son 
came  up. 

“  Well,  Nathan  have  a  kep’  the  money  for ’s  life 
now,  have  n’t  he  ?  ”  said  he,  eagerly,  hardly  leaving 
room  for  Roland  to  pass. 

“  He  set  it  in  Cassie’s  name  at  Jones’s  yesterday,”  ! 
answered  his  son,  shortly,  as  he  turned  into  the 
house,  scarcely  looking  round. 

Joshua  started  with  a  long  whistle  :  it  was  so  un¬ 
like  what  he  would  have  done  himself  that  he  could 
hardly  believe  it  even  now,  and  went  hastily  away. 

He  began  to  think  that  he  had  outwitted  himself.  ! 
In  his  extreme  dislike  to  the  marriage  he  had  deter-  ! 
mined  in  his  own  mind  that  Nathan  would  never  i 
allow  the  money  to  go  away  during  his  lifetime.  ■ 
His  own  atfairs  had  reached  such  a  pass  that  he  I 
would  willingly  have  obtained  such  a  sum  as  Cassie’s  j 
dower  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ill-will  and  ; 
temper,  and  now  he  had  himself  put  his  son  out  of  | 
the  way  of  securing  it !  Moreover,  he  disliked  the 
sort  of  armed  peace  of  their  intercourse :  it  de-  i 
ranged  his  selfishness,  if  not  his  heart,  —  it  made  the  ! 
house  gloomy  and  uncomfortable,  and  he  did  not  i 
like  being  uncomfortable.  j 

Having  smoked  the  pipe  of  reflection  in  the  little  ' 
public  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  about  an  hour 
afterwards.  Roland  had  fetched  in  water  and  coals, 
and  done  the  various  little  household  “  jobs  ”  as 
usual ;  for  since  his  wife’s  death  his  father  had  re¬ 
sisted  the  entrance  of  any  other  woman  inside  his 
doors.  “  We  do  a  deal  better  by  ourselves,”  he  al¬ 
ways  said  whenever  the  subject  came  up  ;  “  I  dunno  i 
want  any  woman  to  come  potterin’  and  dawdlin’ 
and  gossipin’  about.  Roland ’s  very  handy.”  And 
he  did  not  spare  his  son. 

He  had  soon  finished  his  work  out  of  doors ;  there  ; 
were  but  few  cattle  now  in  the  sheds  to  look  after.  \ 
Some  rude  sort  of  cookery  for  his  father’s  supper 
was  going  on,  and  he  sat  moodily  over  a  pretence  of  | 
fire,  considering  his  woes.  Even  if  Joshua  gave  : 
his  consent,  Ashford,  now  that  his  daughter  was  an  ^ 
heiress,  was  less  likely  to  allow  the  marriage  than  ' 
before  in  her  poverty.  Chewing  tbe  cud  of  his  bit-  ; 
ter  thoughts,  and  ingeniously  tormenting  himself  j 
with  all  tlie  possible  chances  against  his  love,  he  sat 
with  his  head  in  his  hand,  thinking  sadly  of  his  ' 
mother,  of  whom  he  had  been  extremely  fond.  ! 
“  She  would  n’t  ha’  let  feyther  serve  me  so,”  he  said  ! 
to  himself.  The  poor  woman  had  led  a  sad  time  of 
it  with  her  husband ;  she  was  a  “  strivin’  pious 
’ooman,”  and  a  most  tender  mother  to  her  only 
child,  and  as  long  as  her  life  lasted  Joshua  had  been 
kept  somewhat  more  straight,  but  she  had  been  dead 
three  years,  and  Roland  knew  that  the  downward 
course  was  becoming  faster.  His  father’s  afiairs  be¬ 
gan  to  weigh  very  heavily  on  his  mind.  Until  the 
journey  to  York  he  had  been  kept  almost  entirely 
in  the  dark  concerning  them,  but  he  could  tell  now 
how  serious  they  were  becoming.  There  was  par¬ 
ticularly  a  tangled  skein  concerning  Jackman  the 
horsedealer,  which  he  could  not  unravel.  Debts, 
bargains,  “  set-offs,”  and  loans  were  all  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  Joshua’s  version  of  the  affair  in  inextricable 
confusion.  He  bad  vainly  tried  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  fellow,  and  remembered  par¬ 
ticularly  the  unpleasant  look  on  his  face  as  he  said, 
—  “  You  may  tell  your  father  as  I  shall  come  over 
soon  for  a  settlement” 

“  See  thee,  lad,”  said  his  father,  coming  up  behind 
him  suddenly  and  taking  him  gently  by  the  shoulder. 
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“  Fair  play ’s  a  jewel,  —  sin’  thy  mind  is  so  set  upo’ 
this  lass,  if  you  choose  to  go  in  for  her  and  ma’  her 
lend  me  this  money  her  aunt  left  her  gin  yer  married, 

I ’m  g.ime,  —  tho’  it ’s  a  poor  creetur’s  daughter  to 
wed  wi’.  Sammy  Eliot’s  been  here  again  outrageous 
for’s  brass,  and  I  dunna  know  where  to  turn  for 
some.” 

“  What,  refuse  Cassie  when  she ’d  naught,  and  offer 
for  her  fleece  like  as  if  she  were  a  sheep !  ”  said  Ro¬ 
land,  fiercely,  in  a  tone  which  he  had  never  used  to 
hb  father  before.  “  I ’m  none  so  base  1  ” 

“  W'ell,  ye  may  please  yersen,  it ’s  your  matter 
more  nor  mine.  The  business  and  a’  will  fall  through 
an  this  goes  on;  but  I’m  getting  an  old  man,  so 
p’r’aps  it  dunno  sinnify.  Why,  I’d  wed  wi’  the 
Devil’s  daughter  if  so  be  she ’d  money,  and  bide  wi’ 
the  old  folks  an  I  were  j^ou,  Roland,  and  wanted 
brass  as  we  do  now !”  said  his  father,  with  a  grin. 
And  then  a  little  sorry  to  have  shown  his  cards  so 
plainly,  he  went  on,  “  And  ye  was  so  sore  set  upo’ 
the  lass  a  while  back,  and  thought  no  end  o’  her  for 
a’  the  fine  things  under  the  sun  when  I  were  t’  other 
way,  and  now  when  I ’m  come  over,  ye  ’re  so  contrairy, 
like  a  woman  as  doesna  know  her  own  mind  !  ” 

He  went  out  of  the  rooip  as  he  spoke,  and  let  the 
temptation  work.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  treat 
conscientious  scruples  as  if  they  were  mere  marks 
of  weakness  and  indecision ;  few  can  help  being  in¬ 
fluenced  more  or  less  by  the  look  which  their  deeds 
bear  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

CHAPTER  XII.  -  THE  DRCID'S  STONES. 

For  a  few  days  Roland  was  firm  against  the  idea ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  he  heard  that  Ger¬ 
man  had  been  ini^uiring  for  him.  He  dared  not  go 
up  to  Stone  Edge  with  his  bad  conscience  about  him, 
poor  fellow.  “  She ’s  a  rich  ’ooman  now,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  ;  but  he  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
lighting  a  fire  on  the  rock.  “  Who  knows  whether 
she  might  n’t  look  out  ?  ”  The  first  time  nothing 
came  of  it,  no  one  had  seen  his  sign ;  the  next  night 
the  wind  blew  out  his  fire ;  but  the  third  time  Ger¬ 
man,  as  he  drove  the  cows  home,  saw  the  little  pale 
blue  column  rising  in  the  still  evening  air,  and  went 
and  fetched  his  sister  and  lit  the  return  fire.  The 
original  signal  was  suddenly  trampled  out,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  as  he  watcheil  it,  pointed  this  out,  and  said, 
with  some  compunction  for  his  doubts  as  to  Roland’s 
good  faith,  “  lie  sees  ourn,  lass ;  I  should  n’t  wonder 
if  he  'll  be  here  afore  long.” 

Restless  and  uneasy,  she  hurried  down  to  the 
house  again  to  tell  Lydia. 

“  Sit  thee  down,  dear  child.  Even  if  he  be  com¬ 
ing,  he  canna  be  up  at  the  Stones  for  this  hour  welly 
an  he  had  wings.” 

“  Dunna  stop  me,  dear,  I  canna  bide  still ;  let  me 
go  up  there  and  wait  a  bit;  ’twill  do  me  good  even 
he  dunna  come.  I  feel  as  if  the  room  were  stiflin’ 
o’  me.”  Lydia  said  no  more,  but  followed  her  up  to 
the  summit. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  winds  were  still  on  that 
exposed  point,  but  this  evening  there  was  hardly  a 
breath  stirring,  as  the  shadows  gradually  sank  over 
the  magnificent  view  at  their  feet.  Folds  of  hill, 
tleep  clefts  in  the  rock,  open  dales  with  the  blue 
river  tracing  out  its  own  course,  and  catching  golden 
reflections  on  its  windings  here  and  there ;  teyond 
all,  the  purple  moors,  which  stretched  without  a 
break,  it  was  said,  right  on  over  the  border. 

At  the  foot  of  the  great  dark  stones  which  had 
seen  such  strange  sights  in  the’ur  youth,  grim,  gray, 


and  terrible  in  themselves  and  their  recollections,  sat 
the  two  women,  in  perfect  silence.  Cassie  had 
clasped  her  arms  round  her  knees  and  laid  her  head 
upon  them,  till  Lydia,  in  the  dumb  pain  of  seeing 
such  self-concentration,  lifted  it  up  without  speaking, 
and  laid  her  own  head  there.  The  movement  broke 
the  spell  of  silent  grief,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

“  Suppose  it  should  be  as  fatlier  and  they  all  says  ?  ” 
she  sobbed.  “  One  ’ud  think  if  he ’d  cared  he  might 
ha’  come  back  frae  York  or  sent  a’  that  time  I  were 
wi’  aunt  Bessie ;  he  mun  ha’  knowed  I  should  be 
there.” 

Lydia  soothed  and  petted  her.  “  I ’m  hoping  as 
he  ’ll  soon  be  here,  my  darlin’,  and  once  ye  can  see 
intil  each  other’s  eyes  mebbe  all  will  be  plain.”  And 
then  in  terror  lest  old  Ashford  should  miss  them 
from  their  work  and  come  out  after  them,  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “  I  ’ll  send  German  to  thee,”  and  went  oflT  in 
haste. 

The  shadows  fell  darker  and  darker  as  the  after¬ 
glow  departed,  but  a  great  bank  of  magnificent 
fleecy  clouds,  heaped  in  masses  many  thousand  feet 
high,  and  tinged  with  gorgeous  sunset  hues,  moved 
in  stately  procession  across  the  valley.  The  sun  set, 
the  earth  grew  dim,  but  their  lofty  eminences  caught 
the  rays  long  after  the  world  was  in  shadow,  till  at 
last  their  splendid  tints  died  away  into  a  hectic  pale¬ 
ness  like  that  of  Mont  Blanc  himself  when  left  by  the 
sun’s  light. 

It  was  so  striking  that  Cassandra’s  attention  was 
diverted,  and  she  watched  the  death-like  change  as 
a  sort  of  omen  with  a  deep  sigh,  when  behind  her  she 
heard  a  motion  and  turned  suddenly,  for  “  the 
Stones  ”  had  a  bad  name  as  an  eerie  place,  though 
she  was  fearless  of  such  things  at  that  moment.  It 
wae  only  Roland,  out  of  breath  with  his  rush  up  the 
hill. 

She  sprang  up  and  he  seized  both  her  hands,  but 
somehow  the  thought  of  the  mean  bargain  he  was 
sent  there  to  drive,  threw  a  constraint  over  his  man¬ 
ner  which  Cassandra  saw  immediately  and  felt 
keenly. 

“I  wanted  to  see  yer  —  to  tell  yer”  —  she  began, 
constrainedly  too.  “  Have  yer  heard,  Roland,”  she 
added,  more  naturally,  “  that  my  uncle  have  a  paid 
me  the  sixty -eight  pounds  ?  and  I  wanted  to  say  that 
th’  ould  scpiire  will  ha’  his  back  rents,  and  so  feyther 
mun  take  it  to  pay  him  wi’.  You  know  it  were  my 
mother’s  by  right,  and  so  he  ought  to  ha’  had  it  b^ 
fore,”  she  repeated  mechanically.  “  But  he  ’ll  gie 
his  consent,  happen  you  ’ll  take  me  without  it,”  said 
the  poor  girl  with  a  tearful  smile. 

“  O,  Cassie  !  and  my  father ’s  sent  me  up  to  say  i 
may  marry  thee  an  thou  ’It  lend  Aim  the  money !  ” 
groaned  ^land,  leaving  hold  of  her  hands. 

The  poison  of  mistrust  had  entered  into  poor  Cas- 
sie’s  soul,  and  she  shivered  within  herself :  “  I  mun 
let  my  own  father  hae  what  I  hae  got,”  she  said  aloud 
gravely. 

Nature  had  endowed  Cassandra  with  a  most  im¬ 
perial  presence  not  at  all  matching  the  tender  heart 
within,  and  as  she  turned  away  with  her  majestic 
manner,  repeating,  “  There ’s  no  one  else  has  a 
right  to ’t,”  poor  Roland’s  soul  sank  within  him.  He 
had  no  courage  to  explain  that  he  knew  he  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  leave  his  father.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Joshua  to 
get  on  at  all  without  some  one  he  could  rely  on  to 
look  after  his  affairs,  and  attend  to  the  cattle  and 
horses  as  they  were  bought  and  sold,  but  that  deep 
in  his  heart  was  the  conviction  that  the  love  of  his 
son  was  the  only  tender  point  in  the  unscrupulous 
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Joshua’s  character,  and  that  it  kept  him  from  some 
eril  thing:s.  Yet  such  a  house  could  only  be  bear¬ 
able  to  Cassie  if  she  came  with  his  father’s  full  con¬ 
sent  ;  he  could  not  even  think  otherwise  of  asking 
her  to  live  with  them.  All  this  trembled  on  his  lips, 
but  found  no  expression ;  it  sounded  to  him  too  bud 
and  cold  to  put  into  words,  to  sacrifice  her  thus,  as 
it  were,  to  one  so  little  worthy;  and  poor  Cassie, 
after  waiting  a  moment  for  him  to  say  more,  for  the 
word  that  she  had  predetermined  must  vindicate  him 
from  her  father’s  taunt,  turned  away  with  the  out¬ 
ward  self-control  which  her  life  of  trial  had  taught  her. 

“  Ye  ’r  not  goin’  to  leave  me  so,”  said  poor  Roland 
passionately.  She  turned  irresolutely  for  a  moment, 
and  he  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  hands, 
her  shoulders,  everything  but  her  lips,  fervently ;  but 
she  drew  herself  away,  when  still  he  said  no  more, 
and  moved  quietly  towards  German,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  waiting  for  her  by  the  rude  stone-wall  which 
fenced  in  the  wild  bit  of  moorland  where  stood  the 
Druid’s  temple,  and  went  off  silently  into  the  gray 
evening. 

“  She  have  n’t  even  looked  round,”  said  the  poor 
fellow,  flinging  his  arms  over  his  head  and  turning 
headlong  down  the  steep  hillside. 

Cassandra  went  straight  into  the  house  with  a 
fixed  expression  in  her  face  which  frightened  Lydia’s 
anxious  heart ;  but  words  there  were  none,  and  she 
seemed  glad  to  occupy  herself  by  obeying  her  father’s 
impatient  demands  for  bread  and  cheese  and  beer. 
Only  once,  as  she  and  Lyddy  met  in  the  dark  pa.s- 
sage  that  led  to  the  kitchen,  she  whispered  in  answer 
to  a  loving  pressure  of  her  hand,  — 

“  His  father  sent  him  to  chaffer  for  the  money  his- 
sen.” 

“  Not  for  hissen !  ” 

Lydia’s  incredulous  tone  was  balm  to  the  poor 
girl’s  heart.  Later,  when  each  had  retired  to  rest 
and  all  the  house  was  still,  Lydia  crept  quietly  to 
the  upper  chamber  where  Cassie  abofle.  She  had 
thrown  herself,  half  kneeling  half  sitting,  on  a  low 
box  at  the  foot  of  her  little  bed,  her  face  hidden  on 
her  outstretched  arms.  Lydia  knelt  down  by  her  in 
silence  and  put  her  arms  round  her  waist. 

“  And  that  he  should  ha’  cared  for  me  only  so  long 
as  he  hoped  I ’d  brass  to  gie  him,”  she  said,  with  a 
quivering  sob. 

“  I  dunnot  b’lieve  it,”  said  Lyddy. 

•  Then  why  did  n’t  he  sav  he ’d  marr’  me,  pounds 
or  no  pounds  ?  ”  said  poor  Cassie,  anxious  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted. 

“Dear  heart,  I  weren’t  there,  I  canna  speak  to 
it.  Mebbe  he  canna  manage  other  wi’  that  old 
rogue  his  father.  But  he ’d  surely  not  ha’  come 
nigh  thee  now  an  it  werena  false  about  the  Mitchell 
lass,  —  and  we  wunna  give  up  one  as  has  a  been  good 
and  true  till  now  and  we  ha’  more  knowledge  nor 
this.  And  now  get  to  bed,  my  darlin’.  I  inunna 
ha’  thee  sick.”  And  before  she  left  her  she  had  seen 
her  laid  in  her  little  white  nest. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Lydia  rose  gently 
md  went  to  see  how  her  child  fared.  Her  tall  white 
figure  looked  so  spirit-like,  in  the  light  which  the  late 
moon  poured  through  the  low  window,  that  Cassie 
gave  a  little  cry  as  she  entered. 

“  O,  Lyddy  dear,  I ’d  a  been  prayin’  so  hard  that 
God  A’mighty  would  make  all  straight  and  bring  us 
thegether  agin,  that  I ’m  sure  it  ’ll  come  to  pass ;  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  I ’d  wrestled  and  won,  and 
then  I  thought  thee  wast  the  angel  happen  come  to 
tell  me  so.  Dost  thou  not  think  we  ^t  what  we 
pray  for  with  all  our  hearts  ?  ” 


Lydia’s  mild  eyes  were  clouded,  and  as  Cassie 
urged  her  again  she  answered.  “  Yes,  I  believe  that 
Gm  gives  his  blessing  on  all  earnest  prayer.  Sleep, 
dearie,  —  take  thy  rest  now.” 

The  next  day  Cassandra  was  apparently  cheerful 
and  relieved ;  she  went  about  in  the  triumph  of  her 
belief:  but  the  day  after  her  spirit  flagged  again, 
and  a  restless  depression  came  over  her  which  struck 
deep  into  Lydia’s  heart.  In  the  afternoon,  as  she  sat 
before  the  never-ending  heap  of  mending  which  she 
generally  took  on  herself,  —  as  Cassie  “  never  could 
abide  ”  sitting  still,  —  the  poor  girl  went  in  and  out 
in  a  sort  of  aimless  tidying  of  what  was  already 
spotless  neatness,  as  if  she  could  only  keep  her 
mind  quiet  by  perpetual  motion  of  her  limbs.  At 
last  she  came  and  leant  over  the  back  of  Lydia’s 
chair,  so  that  she  might  not  see  the  working  of  her 
face. 

“  Lyddy,  you  b’lieve  in  prayer  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  dearie,  or  I  should  lay  me  down  and  die.” 

“  Nay,  I  dunna  mean  that.  I  mean  as  how  if  we 
pray  fervently  we  git  what  we  ask,”  she  repeated 
anxiously. 

“  Dear  lass,  t’  other  night  when  thee  spoke  on ’t,  my 
thoughts  was  like  this  skein,  —  tangled,  and  I  couldna 
speak  what  was  in  my  heart.  1  think  it ’s  o’  this 
wise,  but  we  ’re  poor  creeturs  to  understan’  Him  as 
the  heavens  cannot  contain.  Mebbe  thou  didst  ua 
heed  last  Sabbath  i’  th’  churchyard.  Farmer  Jones, 
as  is  new  churchwarden,  said  as  how  he ’d  put  up 
arson  to  hae  a  prayer  for  fine  weather,  —  for,  saji 
e,  ‘  My  sister  throwed  it  at  me  as  they  was  a  pray¬ 
in’  for  it  at  Hassop,  and  I  don’t  see  but  how  we ’ve  as 
good  a  right  as  they  has  to  a  prayer.’  And  young 
Eliott  he  ups  and  says,  ‘  O,  they  ’re  prayin’  at 
Hassop  for  fine  weather,  be  they?  that’s  because 
their  hay ’s  down.  I  was  wi’  my  uncle  at  Toad-i’- 
th’-Hole  last  Sabbath,  —  ’t  ain’t  a  mile  off  t’  other  side 
the  road,  —  and  they  was  a  prayin’  for  rain,  cos 
theirn ’s  up,  and  they  ’re  such  farmers  for  turinits. 
How’s  God  A’mighty  to  serve  ’em  both,  I  wonder; 
rain  one  side  road,  shine  t’  other  ?  ’  And  I  thought 
to  myself  that  even  He ’d  be  rare  put  about  to  do 
this  and  not  do  it  i’  th’  same  place  as ’t  were.  And 
that  it  were  more  like  as  how  He ’d  just  gie  um  what 
was  right  for  um,  wi’out  mindin’  what  they  axed ; 
that  what  they  had  to  pray  for  was  to  be  content 
either  way.  Seems  to  me  wi’  my  own  baby  I ’d  ha’ 
gi’en  him  what  was  right  wi’out  waiting  to  be  axed, 
and  if  he  prayed  and  cried  ever  .so  I  would  n’t  gie 
him  what  were  wrong  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  to 
trust  me  to  do  right  by  him.  Dear  heart,  don’t  He 
know  much  better  nor  we  what  we  want?  ‘His 
will,  not  mine,’  said  even  the  greatest.  Suppose  He 
gied  thee  what  thee  wanted  because  thee  axed, 
thou  ’st  be  ’sponsible  as  it  were,  not  He.  Would 
thou  dare  to  take  thy  will  so  ?  ” 

Cassie  w.as  silent. 

“  1  ’ve  tried  it,  my  dearie,  and  found  what  stubble 
before  viind  ’t  were.  I  prayed  God  for  another 
child,  —  O  Cassie,  how  I  prayed,  and  the  more  I 
prayed  the  more  miserable  I  grew ;  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  before  light  as  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  wrestled  like 
Jacob,  I  saw  the  words,  ‘  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee,’  writ  up  as  in  fire  i’  th’  air  (they ’d  been  i’  th’ 
chapter  I ’d  read  last  thing  at  night,  but  I  didna 
mark  them),  and  I  knew  my  prayer  were  answered; 
but ’t  were  by  the  resting  of  my  longing  heart,  the 
bondin’  o’  my  will  to  His,  not  His  to  mine.” 

Cassandra  looked  down  on  the  pale  upturned  face 
Md  knew  that  these  were  no  words,  but  the  experi- 
CTce  of  one  purified  by  fire  of  affliction;  the  face 
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was  rapt  like  a  saint’s.  “  But  then  I ’m  so  much 
older  than  thee,”  she  added,  with  a  sad  smile. 

And  Cassie  seized  her  in  one  of  her  impulsive, 
passionate  embraces,  and  went  off  without  a  word. 
It  was  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  there  was  only- 
three  years’  difference  between  the  two :  the  one  with 
all  the  overflowing  life,  the  impulse,  and  rich  hopes 
and  imaginations  of  youth ;  the  other  with  every  wish 
and  thought  chastened  by  sorrow  and  under  strict 
control.  But  the  greatest  contrasts  often  make  the 
strictest  friendships,  so  long  as  one  is  as  it  were  the 
complement  of  the  other. 

Cassie  was  quieter  and  better  next  day,  and  went 
about  her  cheese-making,  —  no  doubt  cheese  is  a 
great  help  when  one  is  crossed  in  love.  It  is  much 
more  so,  for  instance,  than  lounging  in  an  arm-chair 
with  some  ugly  worsted-work,  and  then  taking  “  an 
luring”  in  a  carriage;  but  still,  though  this  was  a 
consolation  in  which  old  Ashford  was  not  likely  to 
stint  her,  the  breaking  of  her  love  fell  heavy  on  poor 
Cassie’s  bright  and  sunny  nature.  In  youth  one 
thinks  that  no  such  misfortune  has  ever  happened 
to  any  other  human  being  before,  and  it  therefore 
seems  strange  to  be  marked  out  for  peculiar  suffer¬ 
ing.  Later  in  life  one  realizes  the  woes  of  others  in 
a  wider  range  of  sympathy,  and  the  personal  grief, 
though  no  less  jiainful,  seems  less  bitter  as  a  drop  in 
the  vast  ocean  of  man’s  suffering.  She  wandered 
often  up  to  the  great  grave  old  stones,  as  if  she  could 
collect  there  the  lost  pieces  of  her  broken  happiness. 
The  wind  was  sharp  and  the  cold  nipping,  as  the 
winter  drew  on,  but  she  seemed  to  find  a  sort  of 
comfort  there. 


CHAPTER  XIII.  —  MARKET-DAT  AT  TOULCUFFE. 

Old  Nathan  was  so  Indignant  when  he  heard  what 
Cassie  bad  done  that  he  sent  her  word  by  Nanny 
that  he  would  not  let  her  come  near  his  house.  “  She 
shouldna  ha’  had  the  money  to  waste  un  so,  an  I 
could  stop  it,”  said  he.  “  \Vhat 's  the  use  o’  thrift 
I ’d  like  to  know  ?  And  to  ha’  a’  them  goo<l  pounds 
as  me  and  Bessie  have  a  spared  these  long  years  just 
flung  away  like  as  if  they  was  dirt,  along  o’  Ashford’s 
muddlin’  ways,  it ’s  enough  to  make  one  mad.  They 
might  all  one  hae  been  throwed  into  the  bury-bole 
for  a’  the  good  they  ’ll  do  him  too.  A  fool  and  his 
money ’s  soon  parted.” 

Indeed  the  universal  disapprobation  was  so  great, 
that  It  seemed  as  if  the  poor  girl  had  committed  some 
great  fault  in  giving  up  every  halfpenny  she  had  in 
the  world  and  her  hopes  of  happiness  with  it ;  and 
Ashford  was  more  intolerably  cross  even  than  usual, 
when  she  came  down  with  him  to  sign  the  paper 
necessary  for  her  father  to  get  the  money.  But 
gratitude  is  a  capricious  product,  which  must  not  be 
overladen,  or,  like  the  camel,  it  will  refuse  to  move 
at  all.  If  you  give  up  your  life  or  your  fortune,  ten 
to  one  the  burden  is  too  heavy,  and  Its  reply  is  poor 
and  grudging,  while  a  handful  of  flowers  or  a  bunch 
of  grapes  will  produce  an  extravagant  amount  of 
thaukmlness.  Wordsworth  indeed  declares  that 
“  the  gratitude  of  man  has  oftener  left  him  mourn¬ 
ing”  than  its  reverse.  But  people  are  grateful  in 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  they  receive ;  not  accord- 
mg  to  the  value  of  the  gift  or  the  sacrifice  to  the 
giver.  It  Is  as  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  world :  mis¬ 
take,  failure  are  punished  quite  irrespective  of  “  good 
intentions.”  The  universe  has  no  time  for  good  in¬ 
tentions. 

So  though  poor  Cassie  was  giving  up  her  all,  old 
Ashford  knew  that  it  was  pouring  water  into  a  sieve. 


and  did  not  feel  in  the  least  grateful.  Only  in  her 
case  she  did  It  with  her  eyes  open,  imite  simply,  as 
the  only  thing  possible,  and  expected  neither  grati¬ 
tude  for  herself  nor  much  good  for  him. 

Her  father  had  taken  her  down  to  Youlcllffe  on  a 
pillion  behind  him.  “  That ’s  how  yer  mother  used 
to  go  afore  ye,”  said  the  old  man.  lie  was  not  quite 
sure  himself,  however,  whether  this  mode  of  progres¬ 
sion  was  in  order  to  do  her  honor,  or  to  insure  her 
safe  return  with  any  dangerous  meetings.  Let  him 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  old  mare  ob¬ 
jected,  however,  so  much  to  the  double  burden,  and 
went  so  slowly,  that  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  lone  moor  it  fell  dark.  “  Ye  mun 
walk,  Cass,  while  I  lead  the  mare,”  said  Ashford. 
As  she  stumbled  along  the  deep  ruts  of  the  track 
across  the  dark  and  desolate  moor,  she  saw  the  little 
glimmer,  like  a  glow-worm,  of  the  candle  which 
Lydia  hail  set  high  up  in  the  front  window  of  the  old 
hall  to  help  to  guide  them  on  their  road  home.  It 
shone  steadily,  though  faintly,  on  their  dreary  way. 

“  There  ain’t  as  much  hope  In  my  love  as  ’ud  make 
the  light  of  yon  candle,”  said  the  poor  girl  to  herself ; 
“  but  it  ain’t  quite  dead  either.  IIow  far  it  do  shine, 
for  sure,”  she  added  gratefully  for  the  omen. 

There  was  no  communication  whatever  with  Youl- 
clille  possible  for  either  Cassie  or  German  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months.  Ashford’s  rheuma- 
ti.sm  was  better,  and  he  Insisted  on  going  himself 
whenever  there  was  anything  necessary  to  be  done 
there. 

The  time  for  paying  his  rent  came  on  only  too 
quickly  ibr  the  old  farmer.  It  always  took  place  just 
after  market-day,  for  the  convenience  of  many  of  the 
squire’s  tenants,  and  German  drove  down  some  sheep 
and  a  calf  to  Youlcliffe  early  in  the  morning,  the 
sale  of  which  was  to  make  up  the  rent  along  with 
poor  Cassie’s  money. 

It  w.as  a  stormy  black  day,  with  gusts  of  sleet  and 
drizzle  at  intervals  which  promised  to  become  worse, 
—  cold,  dark,  and  disagreeable  as  was  Ashford’s  tem¬ 
per  that  morning.  He  rode  down  himself,  and 
sent  his  son  home  as  soon  as  the  cattle  were  safe  in 
the  market. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  him :  when 
he  went  up  to  receive  the  money  belonging  to  Cassie, 
the  lawyer  through  whose  hands  it  passed  greeted 
him  with,  “  So  you  ’re  taking  your  daughter’s  portion 
I  hear  V  ”  As  he  came  out  of  the  door,  thrusting  the 
notes  into  his  pocket  and  swearing  terribly,  he  almost 
ran  against  the  hated  Joshua,  —  who,  however,  turned 
quickly  up  an  alley,  as  if  to  get  out  of  his  way ;  and 
Ashford  went  back  to  the  narrow  irregular  old  gray 
market-place,  where  at  that  moment  a  great  brown 
mass  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  swaying  and 
surging  hither  and  thither,  lowing  and  bleating 
and  screeching  in  every  variety  of  sound  of  fright 
and  distress,  to  which  no  one  paid  the  smallest 
heed. 

In  the  midst  rose  a  tall  mutilated  stone  cross,  set 
on  a  high  square  flight  of  steps.  The  unobjection¬ 
able  shaft  was  all  that  was  left :  the  arms  had  been 
broken  off  by  pious  Puritans,  apparently  that  their 
protest  against  all  the  cruelty  and  suffering  that  was 
going  on  below  might  not  be  seen.  The  gospel  of 
mercy  to  beasts  has  hardly  yet  been  preached.  The 
Church  of  Rome  did  her  b^t  for  them,  most  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  by  giving  them  a  saint  all  to  themselves  to 
look  after  them,  and  appointing  a  day  for  their  bless¬ 
ing  at  Rome,  —  with  what  effect  the  Catholic  cruel¬ 
ties  of  Spain  and  Naples  show.  In  England  the 
Puritans  almost  took  the  other  tack :  the  infliction 
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of  pain  was  never  wrong  in  their  eyes ;  and,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  says,  they  objected  to  bull-baiting,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  pain  to  the  beasts,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  men.  We  have  been  no  better  than 
our  neighbors,  and  it  is  curious  how  entirely  we  have 
forgotten  that  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting  lasted 
well  into  this  century.  But  however  this  may  be, 
market-day  at  Youlcliffe  was  not  a  pleasant  sight. 
A  great  drove  had  come  in  from  Scotland,  which 
added  to  the  confusion  and  press.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  they  had  always  been  driven  across  the 
moors,  eamping  out  every  night  without  paying  any¬ 
thing:  but  the  cultivated  land  had  gradually  en¬ 
croached  on  the  waste ;  and  the  drover,  in  a  loiul, 
harsh,  Scotch  accent,  was  declaiming  on  his  wrongs, 
—  how,  where  last  year  was  open  heather,  he  had 
found  stone-walls  enclosing  fields,  and,  horror  of  hor¬ 
rors,  had  had  to  pay  a  pike !  lie  evidently  thought 
the  ruin  of  a  eountry  which  enclosed  its  moors  must 
be  near  at  hand. 

“  It ’s  a  real  shame,”  he  shouted,  “  a  spoilin’  o’ 
puir  honest  bodies  ganging  o’  their  lawfu’  traffic.” 

“I  dunno  see  why  we  should. spend  our  brass  a 
makin’  rowads  for  you  to  mar  un,  and  kip  yourn  in 
your  jiockets,”  said  a  shrewd  local.  There  was  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  such  a  cause. 

The  bystanders  were  listening  to  the  dispute. 
There  was  a  greater  abundance  tlian  usual  of  stock 
of  all  kinds,  and  Ashford  did  not  get  the  attention 
he  thought  he  ought  to  or  the  price  he  e.\pected  for 
his  sheep. 

Why,  Joshua  Stracey  have  a  sold  two  in  the  last 
hour,  and  got  more  nor  that,”  said  an  ill-looking  fel¬ 
low,  a  sort  of  horsedealer,  who  stood  by. 

“  He  cheated  me,  and  he ’s  like  to  ha’  cheated 
you,”  shouted  the  old  man. 

“  That  mayna  be  althegether  the  same  thing,” 
said  the  fellow,  tauntingly.  “  Ye  may  hoodwink  tlie 
craw,  but  hardly  the  kestrel ;  but  it  werena  me  that 
bought  un.” 

Ashford  threw  him  an  angry  answer,  and  went  on. 

But  the  negotiations  for  the  calf  were  quite  as 
stormjr  with  the  next  purchaser.  They  were  only 
haggling  over  a  few  shillings,  but  the  stranger  stood 
by,  and  managed  to  throw  in  a  dash  of  bitterness 
which  delayed  them  when  they  were  nearly  agreed, 
and  the  quarrel  grew  more  and  more  furious.* 

“  Well,  come  in,  and  let ’s  ha’  a  glass  of  yale,  and 
ha’  done  wi’  it,”  said  the  buyer,  at  last  wearied  out. 
“  It ’s  getting  quite  late ;  it ’s  nigh  on  four  o’clock.” 

The  public,  with  its  sanded  floor  and  great  old  open 
fireplace,  looked  very  tempting,  though  a  wet  circle 
of  rain  stood  round  every  new-comer.  The  firelight 
shone  on  the  pewter  pots  and  gleamed  on  the  rows 
of  plates  on  the  dresser,  and  there  was  a  fiddle  going 
at  intervals:  an  unorthodox  innovation,  over  which 
Nathan,  who  had  formerly  been  the  owner,  shook 
his  head  severely  whenever  he  heard  it  mentioned. 
“It  warn’t  nivir  so  in  my  day,  and  conies  to  no 
good,"  said  he. 

Within  this  charmed  circle  the  company  sat, 
“  o’er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious  ” ;  and  the  dark 
night  and  cold  gusts  of  rain  without  seemed  to  grow 
less  and  less  pleasant  to  face  as  the  time  went  on. 
Moreover,  the  dear  delights  of  quarrelling,  for  those 
who  enjoy  that  exercise  like  old  Ashfo^,  are  not 
easily  foregone. 

Even  the  mollifying  effects  of  ale  and  the  money 
for  the  calf  did  not  put  an  end  to  it.  The  horse- 
dealer  would  not  let  Ashford  alone,  and  the  old 
farmer  went  on  doggedly  drinking  glass  for  glass 
and  answering  taunt  by  taunt. 


“  I  ’ll  bet  ye  anything  ye  please  you  ’ll  not 
that  lot  o’  heifers  lor  nothing  like  what  ye  giv’ 


“  And  what  business  is  that  o’  yourn,  I ’d  like  to 
know  ?  they  ’re  as  gooil  beasts  as  iver  was  bred  and 
’ll  fetch  their  money  anywhere.” 

“  Arena  ye  coming,  Ashford  ?  ye  mun  make  haste; 
it ’t  coming  on  to  blow,  and ’t  will  be  a  dark  night,” 
said  Buxton,  who  belonged  to  the  farm  nearest 
Stone  Edge,  and  had  arranged  to  ride  back  with 
him  and  a  third  farmer.  “  Three ’s  better  nor  one 
along  that  lonesome  road ;  you ’d  best  come  home 
wi’  me  and  Antony.” 

“  I ’m  old  enough  to  know  what ’s  best  mysen,” 
said  Ashford,  on  whom  the  ale  began  to  tell. 

The  horsedealer  went  on  baiting  him.  “  And 
how  much  did  ye  get  for  the.  dun  cow?  Twenty 
pund  ?  No,  nor  the  half  on  it ;  them  cows  here  is 
of  a  very  poor  breed.” 

“I  canna  wait  any  longer,  Ashford,”  said  the 
farmer ;  “  we  mun  be  going.” 

“  I ’m  cornin’  arter  ye ;  get  along,”  said  he  angrily, 
and  by  this  time  half  tipsy.  “  I  know  well  enough 
what  I’m  about.  Ye  won’t  catch  old  Ashford  trip¬ 
ping,”  he  added,  with  drunken  pride.  “  I  'll  catch 
ye  up  afore  ye  ’re  at  the  Windy  Gap,”  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  quarrel  and  his  beer. 

At  this  moment  Joshua  looked  in  at  the  door  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  gin,  —  then,  pointing  with  his 
thumb  at  Ashford,  who  sat  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
made  signs  that  he  would  return.  “  There ’s  been 
rowing  enough  to-night,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice;  “a 
body  canna  speak  wi’  him  i’  th’  road.  I  ’ll  come 
back  for ’t  when  he ’s  flitted.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  horsedealer  got  up  and  went 
out  to  fetch  his  horse,  saying,  “  The  cob  will  ha’  hard 
work  to  get  to  Hawkesley ;  ’t  will  be  an  awful  night 
for  man  and  beast” 

And  old  Ashford  suddenly  seemed  to  bethink 
himself  how  the  short  twilight  was  closing  in,  that  he 
had  a  large  sum  of  money  about  him,  and  six  miles 
of  lonely  road  before  him.  It  seemed  to  sober  him 
at  once.  Buxton  had  not  been  gone  above  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  when  he  rose  and.  hurried  to  the 
stable  for  his  horse.  He  was  a  long  time  fumbling 
over  it,  however.  The  bridle  was  mislaid :  he  swore 
at  the  ostler,  but  it  was  several  minutes  before  it 
could  be  found,  and  nearly'  dark  before  he  started; 
and  then  he  waited  a  few  minutes  more  for  a  man 
who  was  going  part  of  the  same  way:  the  road, 
however,  forkerl  off  a  mile  or  so  from  the  town  —  his 
companion  took  the  other  turn,  and  he  rode  on 
alone. 

“  I  were  the  biggest  fool  i’  th’  market,”  muttered 
Ashford  to  himself,  as  he  felt  for  the  roll  of  notes  in 
one  breast-pocket  and  the  bag  of  sovereigns  in  the 
other,  and  rode  on  in  the  increasing  darkness.  The 
sleet  was  driving  in  his  face  and  the  wind  rising, — 
the  old  mare  going  slower  as  the  weather  grew  worse 
and  he  urged  her  more. 

“  I  shanna  catch  them  up  nohow  ;  how  could  I  be 
such  an  ass?”  thought  he.  He  was  still  a  strong 
man,  and  his  cudgel  was  heavy,  but  his  bones  were 
growing  stiff,  as  he  knew.  The  old  mare  went 
sliding  on  through  the  thick  mud  and  the  streams 
which  poured  down  the  road,  and  at  one  place  came 
to  a  dead  halt.  He  listened,  and  thought  he  heard 
horses’  steps  ahead,  and  pressed  on  hoping  it  might 
be  Buxton,  but  his  progress  was  slow. 

lie  had  reached  a  dark  part  of  the  road,  where 
the  trees,  leafless  though  they  were,  shut  out  even 
the  little  that  remained  of  the  dim  evening  light. 
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j  The  mare  stumbled  over  a  big  stone,  which  must 
I  have  been  placed  there  on  purpose,  in  the  bed  of  a 
watercourse  which  crossed  the  road,  and  over  which 
the  torrent  was  rising.  Before  he  recovered  himself 
he  had  received  a  violent  blow  from  behind  on  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  turned  stoutly  to  defend  him- 
’  self,  but  his  foot  had  been  jolted  out  of  the  stirrup 
with  the  stumble ;  a  second  blow  disabled  his  arm. 
and  in  another  minute  he  was  dragged  off  his  horse, 

[  while  the  cudgel  was  descending  a  third  time. 

I  [To  be  continued.] 


VERS  DE  SOCIETI^.  | 

Garrick  had  a  sort  of  passion  for  writing  the  trifles 
known  as  verst  de  societe,  and  celebrated  every  suit¬ 
able  occasion  with  some  little  light  tribute  of  gal¬ 
lantry  or  compliment.  This  kind  of  pastime  was 
I  then  much  in  vogue,  and  might  certainly  be  a  profit¬ 
able  exercise  for  the  languid  wits  of  persons  of 
quality  and  condition.  To  be  able  to  “  turn  a  verse  ” 
of  some  kind  was  necessary  to  the  reputation  of 
“  an  ingenious  young  gentleman  ” ;  and  looking  over 
Doilsley’s  curious  six-volume  collection  of  “occa¬ 
sional  ”  •poems,  we  may  be  a  little  surjirised  at  the 
spirit,  neatness,  and  gayety  —  if  not  wit  —  which 
lords,  amd  marquesses,  and  baronets,  and  men  about 
town,  would  throw  into  these  performances.  It  may 
be  well  questioned  whether  the  combined  intellect 
of  the  existing  aristocracy  could  now  furnish  any- 
thin<»  so  lively.  Two  classes  of  this 'production  were 
then  in  higli  fashion,  the  sentimental  and  languish- 
I  ing  “  complaint,”  addressed  to  a  Delia  or  a  Chloe ; 
such  .os  even  the  lively  Mr.  Cliarles  Townshend 
could  convey  himself  to  maunder  forth  plaintively : — 

“  Stranger,  whoe’er  thou  art,  l>eatow 
One  sigh  in  rapture  e’er  thou  go, 

But  if  thy  breast  did  ever  prove 
The  rapture  of  successful  love,”  &c. 

This  sort  of  Della  Cruscan  fustian  —  amorous  and 
tender  —  was  indulged  in  largely.  Sir  Charles  Ilan- 
bery  Williams  was,  by  common  consent,  at  the  head 
I  of  this  school ;  but  his  efforts,  witty  as  they  are,  are 
too  professionally  good  and  elaborate,  are  almost  too 
long  and  too  correct,  and  could  have  been  sent  to 
the  press  on  tlie  moment.  They  want  spontaneous¬ 
ness.  At  some  of  the  fashionable  watering-places 
—  at  Bath  Easton  notably  —  there  was  “  a  vase  ”  in 
the  jmmp-room,  open  for  the  reception  of  anony¬ 
mous  verses  and  satires.  Some  of  these  were  smart 
and  happy,  and  were  even  collected  and  published. 
A  prize  woidd  sometimes  be  offered  and  a  subject 
proposed.  Once  “  Charity  ”  was  given,  and  Mr. 
Garrick,  a  regular  visitor  at  Bath,  slipped  in  three 
I  lines:  — 

I  THE  VASE  SPEAKS. 

:  “  For  Heaven’s  sake  bestow  on  me 

I  A  little  wit,  for  that  wnulil  be 

j  ■  Indeed,  an  act  of  charity.” 

'  But  they  did  not  receive  the  prize ;  and  as  he  wrote 
•  indignantly  on,  his  verses  “  were  treated  with  great 
.•  contempt-,  while  Reverend  Tawdry  w.is  rewarded.” 
Garrick's  have  more  the  air  of  being  “  dashed  off.” 
It  is  surprising  the  quantity  of  these  little  Jeux 
(Fesprilst  he  poured  out  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  and 
it  would  almost  seem  that  no  little  incident  that 
could  occur  at  a  country  house,  where  he  wxs  the 
centre  of  all  the  gayety,  but  was  duly  sung  and  cel- 
ebrateil  in  Mr.  Garrick’s  agreeable  rhymes.*  Did 
a  lady  lose  her  slipper,  or  stumble  over  a  footstool. 
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she  was  sure  to  find  on  her  dressing-table  in  the 

morning  “  Lines  on  the  Duchess  of  1) - e  losing 

her  slipper,”  or  “  on  Lady  S - r’s  stumbling.”  We 

can  almost  trace  his  whole  social  career;  follow  him 
from  house  to  house  by  these  agreeable  little  trifles. 
Some  are  very  poor  indeed ;  some  mere  buffoonery ; 
and  their  general  fault  is  a  certain  and  even  mea¬ 
greness, —  one  thought  being  diluted  through  the 
two  or  three  stanzas.  They  help  us  also  to  all  his 
little  social  mortifications,  reveal  his  wounded  van¬ 
ities,  —  weaknesses  which  he  wore  upon  his  sleeve, 
—  and  which  he  had  not  trained  himself  like  other 
men  to  conceal. 

Now  he  and  Mrs.  Garrick  are  leaving  Chatsworth, 
after  a  delightful  visit;  and  the  guests  before  sepa¬ 
rating,  —  and  perhaps  before  they  have  done  lament¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  their  lively  friends,  —  receive  some 
light  verses  “  on  the  road,”  “  turned  ”  in  the  chaise, 
and  Lord  John  Cavendish  reads  them  out. 

Not  Quin  more  blest  with  calapee, 

Fitzhertiert  in  his  puns, 

Lord  J.  iu  cootradictin);  me. 

Lord  Frederick  with  his  nuns.” 

These  little  compliments  are  founded  on  gratitude 
and  affection,  and  though  trifles,  show  that  the 
“  parting  guest  ”  has  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  way  he 
has  been  “  entreated.”  This  little  shape  of  homage, 
too,  is  always  acceptable,  and  shows  more  than  a 
letter,  perhaps,  how  much  the  object  is  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer.  There  is  a  license,  too,  for  a  broader 
flattery.  So  with  his  four  lines  sent  to  Angelica 
Kauffman,  to  whom  he  was  sitting :  — 

TO  ANGELICA,  PAINTI.VG  MV  PICTURE. 

While  thus  you  paint  with  ease  and  ;?race, 

•  And  spirit  all  your  own, 

Take,  if  you  please,  my  mind  and  face, 

Hut  let  my  heart  a/one.” 

Mr.  Garrick  calls  on  her  Grace  of  Devonshire  at 
noon,  is  shown  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  finds 
that  she  has  not  as  yet  risen.  He  goes  away, 
leaving  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  table,  with  these 
lines :  — 

“  Past  one  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning. 

Wbat  makes  thy  looks  so  fair  and  bright. 

Divine  Aurora,  say  ? 

‘  Because  from  slumber  short  and  light, 

I  rise  to  wake  the  day !  ’ 

0  hide  for  shame  thy  blushing  face, 

’T  is  all  poetic  Action 
To  tales  like  these  see  Devon’s  face 
A  liiooming  contradiction  i  ” 

The  old  IVatchman  of  Piccadilly- 

Nor  did  he  keep  these  tributes  for  effect  and  for 
fashionable  friends.  They  were  part  of  the  liomi^e 
paid  for  so  many  years  and  so  steadily  to  the  wife 
he  loved  and  honored.  As  her  birthday,  or  some 
little  festival  of  hers  came  round,  the  copy  of  verses, 
as  tender  and  devoted  as  though  he  were  addressing 
“  the  bankrupt  beauty,”  Bouverie,  found  their  way 
to  her  table,  accompanied  by  a  more  substantial 
souvenir.  A  little  scrap  which  has  been  preserved 
helps  us  to  know  of  onejpf  their  little  quarrels.  It 
is  called  “  David  and  Mary,  or  the  Old  Cart,”  and 
describes  rather  comically  the  falling-out  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  which  took  place  on  David’s  purchase  of 
this  vehicle :  — 

“But  one  luckless  day,  in  his  folly  of  heart. 

Poor  Davki  was  prompted  to  buy  an  old  cart. 

At  a  thing  so  uncommon,  soa  Mary  took  Are, 

Untied  David’s  binguc,  and  he  wagged  it  in  ire.” 

At  Naples,  where  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton  was  min¬ 
ister,  ami  the  Spencers  and  the  best  English  society 
were  to  be  found,  one  of  the  pastimes  of  the  hour 
was  charades  and  riddles;  and  Mr.  Garrick,  who 


Tiierc  is  almost  a  trunk  full  of  drafts  of  these  eflUsions. 
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knew  how  to  turn  a  verse,  was  very  ingenious  at  this  1 
shape  of  puzzle.*  i 

But  it  IS  not  likely  that  one  of  the  party  in  that 
coterie  could  have  matched  an  admirable  riddle, 
written  him,  and  which  is  as  full  of  wit  as  it  is 
of  ingenuity.f 

W  hen  in  August,  1764,  he  was  seized  at  Munich 
with  what  Mrs.  Garrack  wrote  home  was  a  “  bilious 
fiver  ” ;  his  spirits  sank  very  low,  and  he  had  a  nai> 
row  escape  indeed.  In  this  state  he  wrote  some 
lines  very  genuine  in  character,  and  verj’  despond¬ 
ing  in  tone,  and  which  may  be  taken  to  be  a  faith¬ 
ful  picture  of  h'ls  past  life.  He  called  it  “  His  own 
Epitaph  ” :  — 

“Tbougb  I  in  frailty’s  mouid  noa  cast, 

By  passions  hurried  on. 

Though  ali  my  days  in  foily  passed, 

No  crime  has  biackened  one. 

Some  sins  1  had,  —  for  who  is  free  ? 

Of  pride,  few  mortais  less  ; 

Not  those,  I  fear,  who  have,  like  me. 

Small  merit  with  success. 

One  pride  that  with  myself  shall  end,  i 

That  pride  the  world  shall  know,  I 

Much-honored  Camden  was  my  friend. 

And  Kenrick  was  my  foe.” 

Among  his  papers  are  many  little  scraps,  with 
“  charades  ”  just  as  they  were  written  down  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
dukes  and  duchesses  of  what  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  a  frivolous  beau  moiide,  that  they  could 
have  employed  their  hours  in  a  pastime  which  gave 
even  a  languid  play  to  the  intellect ;  and  manjf  a 
letter  to  “  Heavenly  Lady  Sjiencer”  was  closed  with 
some  such  agreeable  little  puzzle.  Tlie  “  Charaders  ” 
had  many  such  a  contest. 

CHAHADBS  OF  IVERTnonY. 

“The  first  can  Hamilton's  sweet  notes  destroy, 

The  happiest  union  disunite. 

The  last  more  dreadful  still,  ^t  both. 

And  make  an  object  of  delight.”  —  D.  O. 

CEAIUDI  rOR  LADY  SPEXCIS. 

“My  lint  is  Dature*s  gayest  time  ; 

The  second  oft  conceals  a  beast ; 

When  joined  they  make,  when  in  its  prime, 

For  kings  and  emperors  a  feast.’* 

But  there  is  one  “  riddle  ”  of  the  more  formal  pat¬ 
tern,  which,  though  printed,  is  scarcely  known,  and 
certainly  deserves  the  foremost  rank  in  anv  such 
productions.  For  besides  being  good,  and  difficult 
to  guess,  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  such 
puzzles,  it  has  also  a  wittiness  of  its  own  in  mislead¬ 
ing  the  reader  or  guesser,  by  artfully  suggesting  the 
more  “namby  pamby'*  associations  of  hearts  and 
“dames,’*  and  so  causing  him  to  stray  away  in  a 
wrong  direction.  There  is  no  ponderous  clalxira- 
tion,  rat  the  whole  trips  lightly  and  airily  on. 

“  Kitty,  a  fair,  but  frozen  maid, 

Kindled  A  flame  t  ztill  deplore. 

The  hoodwinked  boy  I  called  in  aid, 

Much  of  hU  near  approach  afraid. 

So  fktal  to  my  suit  before. 

At  length  propitious  to  my  prayer. 

The  little  urchin  came. 

At  once  be  sought  the  midway  air, 

And  soon  he  cleared  stith  dexterons  care 
The  bitter  relies  of  my  flame. 

To  Kitty,  Fanny  now  succeeds. 

She  kindles  slow,  but  lasting  fires  -, 

With  care  my  appetite  she  feeds  •, 

£acb  day  some  willing  victim  bl^s, 

To  satisfy  my  strann  desires. 

Say  by  what  title  or  what  name. 

Must  I  this  youth  address  t 


*  He  addressed  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  some  rhymes  called 
“  The  Charader  Recantation,”  and  which  began, 

“  If  Spencer  nod  or  Jersey  smile, 

How  can  I  but  obey  1  ” 

t  It  is  not  found  among  bis  collected  pieces,  but  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  for  November,  Vol.  II. 


Cupid  and  he  are  not  the  same,  — 

Tbo’  both  can  raise  or  quench  a  flame,  — 

I  ’ll  kiss  you  if  you  guess.” 

The  answer  is  “  A  Chimney  Swef.p,”  and  the 
cleverness  of  this  trifle  is  shown  in  its  throwing 
gues.«ers  off  the  scent  by  sending  them  to  explore 
the  region  of  fades,  commonplaces  about  love,  and  | 
dames,  and  cupids.  Its  gaiety  and  easiness,  without  , 
any  painful  elaboration,  gives  it  higher  place  than 
that  of  the  oft-quoted  “’T  was  whispered  in  Heaven.” 

Some  of  his  little  versifies  to  ladies  were  very 
neat,  and  went  beyond  the  mere  homage  of  fade 
compliment.  His  complaint  to  Mrs.  Bouverie, — 
written,  too,  only  a  short  time  before  hi.s  death,  is 
very  lively.  He  threatens  “  the  Bankrupt  Beauty  ” 
with  legal  process  for  her  neglect  of  him. 

THK  BANERYPT  BEAUTY,  PEC.  17TT.  | 

“  Four  smiles  a  ycRr,  fair  Bouverie  i 

Agreed  to  pay  me  quarterly.  j 

And  though  one  smile  would  make  be  blest,  i 

She  will  not  pay  —  though  warmly  prest  — 

Nor  principal,  nor  interest.  | 

I  ’ll  file  my  bill  In  Chancery. 

Her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  li|>f,  her  nose. 

Mortgaged  to  me,  —  I  will  foreclose." 

EPITAPB  OW  LORD  SPEXCZR’S  aAaDF.S-8WERP  AND  LOPPER-TOPPEE. 

“  With  his  gootl  friends,  his  axe,  and  broom,  and  mke. 

Now  sleep,  old  Thomas  Longford,  ne’er  to  wake. 

When  bis  strength  failed,  and  axe  began  to  rust, 

Death  loppeil  him  off,  and  swept  him  dust  to  dust. 

His  conscience,  like  his  ganlen,  was  well  kept ; 

Cleared  of  superfluous  passions,  and  clean  swept. 

If,  reader,  thiai  wouldst  do  as  he  has  done. 

Then  thou  wilt  go  where  Ibomaa  Longford ’s  gone.” 


THE  KABYLES  OF  THE  DJURDJURA.  j 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a  little  I 
case  of  pottery,  of  which  the  history  from  first  step  | 
to  last  is  interesting  enough,  could  it  be  placed  be-  j 
fore  the  admiring  spectator.  We  say  admiring,  [ 
advisedly,  for  though  rough  and  unfinished  for  the 
most  part,  there  is  a  grace,  a  variety,  and  a  pic-  | 
turesqueness  about  these  Kabyle  water-jars,  cups, 
and  vases  that  cannot  fail  to  make  them  attractive. 

Who  are  the  Kabyles,  and  what  is  the  country  of 
Great  Kabylia,  about  which  the  French  writers  on  ' 
Algeria  prophesy  such  great  things?  If  we  may  ' 
give  credit  to  the  speculations  of  these  philo-Kabyles, 
a  great  and  glorious  future  is  in  store  for  the  French  ! 
kingdom  founded  opposite  Marseilles,  and  the  buil-  ! 
ders  of  this  glory  are  the  natives  of  Great  Kabylia. 
The  Arabs,  people  say,  are  a  dwindling  and  degraded 
race,  from  whom  nothing  but  trouble  can  be  expect¬ 
ed.  But  the  Kabyles  are  a  loyal,  improvable,  and 
increasing  nation,  and  if  ever  Algeria  is  to  bring 
peace  and  profit  to  the  parent  kingdom,  it  must  be 
through  their  medium. 

A  few  months  back  I  was  travelling  through  this 
lovely  land,  and  it  is  from  cherished  experiences 
chieny,  and  only  here  and  there  from  books,  that 
the  materials  of  this  little  paper  are  gleaned. 
Lying  within  two  days’  journey  from  the  city  of  \ 
Algiers,  and  easily  accessible  by  carriage-road  or 
bridle-tracks,  Kabylia  is  yet  but  seldom  visited  by 
those  hosts  of  human  swallows  who  fly  southward  as 
soon  as  the  northern  winter  sets  in.  The  fact  is,  j 
Algiers  and  its  immediate  environs  offer  so  many 
distractions,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  satiety  or 
ennui  Still,  no  one  can  traverse  Kabylia  without 
regretting  that  its  scenery  and  people  should  be  so 
little  known  to  those  of  our  countrymen  and  coun-  | 
trywomen  who  spend  tjieir  winters  in  Africa. 

Kabylia,  the  Mohs  Ferratas  of  the  Romans,  and 
1  the  stronghold  of  Berber  liberty  and  nationality 
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throuj'b  the  successive  periods  of  Roman,  Vandal, 
Turkish,  Arab,  and  French  invasion,  lies  to  the  east 
I  of  Algiers,  and  the  journey  thither  is  full  of  variety 
and  interest.  We  had  sent  on  relays  of  horses  the 
day  before,  and  not  afraid  of  tiring  our  animals, 
drove  through  the  plain  of  Metidja  at  a  rattling 
pace.  The  weather  was  bright  and  warm,  but,  no 
I  sooner  had  we  entered  Kabyle  territory,  than  the 
way  was  one  continued  ascent,  and  the  air  brisk 
and  bracing.  AVe  now  saw  no  more  wretched  Arab 
villao’es  i.uiilt  of  sticks  and  straw  or  mud,  and  no 
more  wretched  Arab  crops,  planted  patchwork- 
fashion  among  the  clumps  of  palmetto  and  brush¬ 
wood,  but  on  every  side,  cropped  up  evidence  of 
an  industrial  and  agricultural  people.  The  valleys 
were  perfect  little  oases  of  cultivation,  whilst 
orchards  of  the  olive,  the  plum,  the  fig,  and  the 
almond- tree  covered  the  hillsides.  Here  and 
there,  one  was  reminded  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
persevering  laborers  bv  the  sight  of  women  and 
children  carrying  baskets  of  soil  to  aj)parently 
inaccessible  ridges  on  the  heights ;  or  we  came  u]H)n 
I  a  group  of  men  eating  their  noonday  meal  of  figs 
beneath  the  olives,  with  rude  wocxlen  fiirming 
implements  lying  at  their  feet ;  or  a  group  of  children 
would  leave  their  task  of  gathering  fruit  in  some 
steep  orehanl  by  the  wayside,  and  scainjxjr  down 
the  banks,  crying  “  Soldi,  sohli !  ”  At  every  stej)  we 

(were  reminded  of  a  primitive  pastoral  life,  and  at 
every  step  felt  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the  golden 
)hecies  of  French  ]K>Utical  economists, 
he  country  was  fertile  and  very  fair  to  the  eye. 
In  the  distance  rose  the  snow-tipped  peaks  of  the 
Djurdjura,  whilst  around  extended  chain  after  chain 
of  lesser  magnitude,  but  not  of  lesser  beauty.  The 
far-off  Djurdjura  looked  as  if  cut  out  of  ))ure 
1  amethyst  against  the  clear  sky,  but  the  hills  almut 
;  ns  were  feathered  to  the  peak  with  olive  and  Alej)- 
po  pine,  and  enclosed  well  cultivated  valleys,  all 
sunshine  and  verdure. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Kabyle  landscajie  is 
the  position  of  the  villages.  Each  cluster  of  houses 
is  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  nothing  can 
be  prettier  or  more  picturesijue  than  the  aspect  of 
these  compact  little  settlements  and  the  green 
ramparts  surrounding  them.  The  Kabyle  Las  no 
taste  for  architecture,  but  likes  comfort  after  his 
own  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  his  house  is  solid, 
weather-tight,  and  decently  built  of  stone  and 
tiles. 

Our  good  little  horses  trotted  up  hill  very  cheerily, 
and  at  noontide  of  the  second  day  we  dashed 
1  through  the  gateway  of  Fort  Napoleon,  the  chief 
I  military  station  of  the  French  in  Great  Kabylia. 

'  Fort  Napoleon  stands  upon  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nothing  has  so  much 
iii\pri»sed  the  warlike  Kabyles  with  an  idea  of 
French  achievements  as  the  occupation  of  so  inac- 
j  cessible  a  place.  Every  inch  of  Kabyle  territory 
j  through  which  wo  had  come  could  tell  its  own  story 
of  blood  and  turmoil.  Till  very  lately  the  road  to 
Fort  Napoleon  indeed  was  considered  .by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  unsafe  for  travellers;  but  now  all  is 
peace  and  friendliness,  and  the  beautiful  fire-arms 
fabricated  by  these  ingenious  people  are  ra».  ly  used 
even  against  each  other. 

At  Fort  Nap<deon  we  found  very  poor  accommo¬ 
dation  in  the  matter  of  inns,  but  inexhaustible  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  and  distraction.  Indeed,  I  can 
fancy  nothing  more  pleasant  than  a  sojourn  of  some 
weeks  in  Kabylia.  The  scenery  is  superb,  the  few 
French  residents  scattered  here  and  there  are  pleas¬ 


ant  and  intelligent,  the  natives  are  well  worth  study ; 
in  fine,  there  is  food  for  the  artist,  the  historian,  the 
botanist,  and  the  sportsman. 

We  made  the  best  use  of  our  stay  at  Fort  Na- 
oleon,  and  saw  some  very  intelligent  and  rather 
andsome  Kabyles.  The  men  are  strange-looking 
but  harmless  creatures,  with  close-cropped  hair, 
woollen  shirts,  and  leathern  aprons.  Ihey  do  not 
wear  the  flat  slippers  or  babouches  of  the  Arabs,  but 
tie  up  their  feet  in  linen  with  twisted  camel's  hair. 
The  women  wear  a  dress  of  almost  classic  simplicity 
and  grace.  It  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  that 
ail  Kabyle  women  are  quite  as  handsome  as  one 
whom  I  saw,  as  she  lay  side  by  side  with  her  pair 
of  goats,  taking  her  midday  siesta  in  her  house. 
But  taking  the  Kabyles  as  a  race,  I  should  call  them 
good-looking.  The  type  of  face  is  in  no  degree 
Arab :  the  forehead  is  broad,  the  face  square,  the 
complexion  inclined  to  fairness,  the  hair  and  beard 
brown,  the  eyes  gray. 

The  women  have  a  great  love  of  jewels,  and  wear 
necklaces,  earrings,  anklets,  brooches,  and  armlets, 
of  infinite  variety  and  taste.  The  metal  is  a  kind 
of  oxidized  silver,  and  into  it  are  worked  coral, 
palm-seeds,  scarlet  berries,  and  beads  of  a  pretty 
blue  stone  like  turquoise.  The  coveted  adornment 
of  all  is  a  circular  brooch  or  fibula,  worn  on  the 
forehead  by  her  who  has  become  the  mother  of  a 
male  child. 

Jewellers  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  in  Kabylia. 

If  any  one  wants  a  bracelet  he  goes  to  an  artist  of 
tiiste,  lays  upon  his  work-table  so  many  pieces  of 
money,  and  gives  his  order.  The  jeweller  melts 
down  the  money,  works  the  metal,  and  returns  his 
bracelet,  which  must  not  miss  a  scruple  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  weight,  and  is  then  paid  according  to  the  lal^ 
riousness  of  his  work. 

We  went  into  some  of  the  houses,  which  have  an 
enticing  appearance  from  the  mountain-path  below, 
standing  as  they  do  amid  orchards  of  almond  and 
olive ;  but  when  reached  they  are  not  quite  so  pret¬ 
ty.  Truth  to  say,  the  Kabyles  have  not  yet  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  hygiene,  and  are  sadly  neglectful 
of  cleanliness.  Heaps  of  refuse  arc  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  children  wallow  in  the  mud  with  the  goats, 
and  not  all  the  sweet  mountain  air  of  the  Djuidjura 
can  prove  a  sufficient  counteraction  against  unwel¬ 
come  odors. 

The  houses  are  built  on  a  plan  simple  enough, 
and  generally  contain  two  compartments,  in  one  of 
which  sleep  the  parents,  in  the  other  the  children. 
Their  beds  are  merely  mats,  laid  upon  raised  stone 
benches,  and  the  family  mule,  ass,  and  cow,  share 
the  same  shelter  as  their  masters.  A  loft  overhead 
contains  corn  and  forage  for  the  animals,  and  large 
earthen  vessels  for  the  provisions  of  the  family  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  In  some  houses  a  little 
more  luxury  is  to  be  found,  such  as  carpets,  orna¬ 
mental  pottery,  arms ;  but  as  a  rule  the  Kabyles  are 
children  of  nature,  content  with  necessaries  only,  j 
It  is  only  in  the  matter  of  their  women  that  they 
manifest  such  a  love  of  adornment,  and  they  have  | 
no  craving  after  foreign  finery.  You  will  never  see  | 
a  Kabyle,  however  poor,  clothe  himself  in  cast-off 
Europtean  or  Moorish  habiliments.  If  poor,  he  wears  I 
his  woollen  tunic  or  shirt  till  it  falls  to  pieces  with  | 
age ;  if  rich,  .he  equally  scorns  alike  the  Moorish  | 
culotte  and  the  Arab  vest ;  is  seldom  seen  with  the  | 
burnous,  and  seems  iis  little  inclined  to  indulge  iu  i 
purple  and  fine  linen  as  his  fierce  ancestors  who  de-  | 
tied  Rome.  ^  .  .  I 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  Kabyle  village  is  a  j 
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pleasant  contrast  to  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  half-cultivated  wastes  they  pretend  to 
cultivate.  Kabylia  is  a  fertile  country,  and  the 
Kabyles  are  laborious  though  somewhat  primitive 
farmers.  They  make  rich  harvests  of  tigs  and 
olives,  and  are  apt  at  caprificatlon  and  grafting.  Of 
lesser  stature  but  better  knit  than  the  Arabs,  they 
make  admirable  farm  laborers,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
work.  They  are  to  be  depended  upon,  too,  and 
have  a  moral  character  that  will  better  bear  inspec¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  handsome  and  dignified  Arab. 
AVhat  a  Kabyle  undertakes  to  do  he  will  do  fairly ; 
what  he  borrows  he  will  pay ;  what  he  affirms  is 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Though  a  Mussulman,  he  marries  but  one  wife, 
and  treats  her  as  his  equal :  and  though  a  fierce  sol¬ 
dier  and  an  indomitable  patriot,  he  makes  a  faithful 
ally.  The  women  go  unveiled,  eat  with  their  hus¬ 
bands,  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  social 
life,  and  both  sexes  mi.x  freely,  at  all  feasts  and 
ceremonies.  If  all  that  is  said  of  Kab^de  thrift  and 
trustworthiness  be  true,  what  a  blessing  it  would 
prove  to  London  ladies  if  a  tide  of  female  emigra¬ 
tion  set  in  from  Kabylia!  Cooks  and  housemaids 
would  then  learn  to  know  their  places;  and  how 
every  happy  mistress  of  a  Kabyle  maid  would  be 
envied  by  her  friends  and  neighbors  I  I  saw  many 
and  many  an  Intelligent  girl  in  these  villages  I  would 
fain  have  carried  home  with  me  to  England.  But  I 
much  fear  whether  any  amount  of  comfort  or  civili¬ 
zation  would  have  compensated  for  the  free  life  and 
sweet  mountain  air  of  her  savage  Switzerland.  The 
Kabyle  woman  is,  moreover,  too  valuable  to  be  lightly 
parted  with.  She  it  is  who  fashions  and  colors  that 
pretty  pottery  I  have  before  mentioned ;  and  so 
highly  IS  the  artistic  faculty  valued  that  a  clever 
artificer  In  clay  is  sought  after  beyond  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  village.  The  curious  feature  in  their 
work  is  that  no  two  vessels  are  made  precisely  simi¬ 
lar.  There  are  lamps,  stands  for  fruit,  saucers,  wine- 
cups,  and  vases  without  end ;  but  you  may  hunt  all 
through  Great  Kabylia  and  never  match  a  favorite 
piece. 

The  Kabyles  are  a  grave  but  sociable  people,  and 
in  the  summer  evenings  It  Is  customary  for  neigh¬ 
bors  to  meet  when  the  labors  of  the  field  are  done. 
The  men  play  on  their  little  home-made  flutes,  the 
young  people  dance,  all  is  sociability  and  content. 
I  was  sorry  not  to  witness  some  of  these  little  gather¬ 
ings,  but  the  Kabyles  are  naturally  reserved,  and 
only  a  long  residence  among  them  enables  one  to 
break  the  crust  of  shyness  that  is  half  pride  and  half 
horror  of  intrusion. 

Sorry  enough  were  we  to  turn  our  faces  towards 
Algiers,  and  leave  behind  us  —  no  doubt  forever 
—  the  lovely  snow-peaks,  the  teeming  valleys,  the 
happy  villages,  and  fruitful  gardens  of  the  Djurd- 
jura. 

AVhether  those  thrifty  mountaineers  will  realize 
the  high  expectations  entertained  of  them,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen ;  but  It  is  quite  certain  that  all  the 
elements  of  well-being  lie  within  their  reach.  A 
ftniitful  soil,  an  admirable  climate,  a  friendly  and 
protective  government,  a  hardy  physique,  a  liberal 
turn  of  mind,  the  Kabyles  possessing  all  those  things 
may  well  create  such  interest  in  high  places :  and 
they  make  admirable  soldiers.  It  is  not  perhaps 
generally  known  that  the  Zouaves  are  named  from 
a  Kabyle  tribe,  the  Zouaoua.  The  Spahis  are  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  pure-blooded  Arab  families  of 
Algeria ;  but  the  best  Algerian  soldiers,  so  say  com¬ 
petent  authorities,  are  the  Kabyle  infantry,  mis¬ 


named  Turcos,  who  fought  so  well  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Senegal,  and  in  Mexico. 

No  wonder  that  Kabylia,  having  been  so  hardly 
gained,  is  strongly  kept,  and  that  whilst  every  effort 
is  made  to  conciliate  and  civilize  the  tribes  around 
Fort  Napoleon,  a  goodly  show  of  guns  is  seldom  or 
never  ab^nt  from  its  walls. 
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CHAPTER  HI.  ! 

JAMES  AMD  HIS  FATHER.  | 

The  Princess  cared  little  for  Montebello.  Her  i 
horror  at  Tom  Silcote’s  going  to  the  campaign  had  [ 
ended  in  her  determining  to  go  with  him,  and  she  | 
had  accompanied  his  regiment  in  the,  way  we  have  | 
seen ;  riding  parallel  with  his  raiment,  with  which  | 
she  was  c^uite  familiar,  and  which  she  may  be  said 
to  have  joined;  and  seeing  almost  the  very  first 
blood  drawn,  and  having  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Montebello  fhim  a  quiet  field,  without  being  very 
dangerously  under  fire  at  all. 

This  would  have  been  enough  for  the  ambition 
of  most  amateur  lady-soldiers,  but  she  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  it.  The  day  of  Montebello  was  a  triumph  for 
her  foolish  soul,  for  she  had  succeeded  In  deluding 
, Tames  hopelessly  across  into  the  Austrian  lines,  and 
she  considered  that  a  great  stroke  of  business. 

The  foolish  plans  which  they  bad  made  against 
this  j^oung  man  have  been  discussed  before.  None 
of  his  enemies  had  the  slightest  idea  about  his  real 
claims  to  be  a  dangerous  person,  with  regard  to  the 
Sileotes  succession,  and  its  almost  hopeless  entangle¬ 
ment.  He  was  looked  on  as  the  “  dangerous  horse,” 
however;  and  she  prided  herself  on  her  dexterity 
In  tempting  him  into  the  Austrian  lines.  “  We  have 
him  in  our  power  now,”  she  said  to  herself,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  meant. 

She  could  not  dream,  of  course,  that  she  was  only 
in  the  way  of  Introducing  the  boy  to  his  own  father. 
Let  our  story  tell  itself. 

The  Austrian  left  was  withdrawn  hastily  that 
night  towards  the  Sesia :  there  was  great  confusion. 
Th^e  Princess  and  our  two  friends  rode  together  into 
Casteggio  about  eight  o’clock;  and  there  found 
ranged  warlike  order,  with  warlike  disorder  drib¬ 
bling  through  it  to  the  rear  of  It,  to  become  orderly 
again. 

Our  friends  had  lost  their  Austrian  regiment,  and 
waited  for  it  at  Casteggio.  It  was  in  a  sad  plight. 
General  Blanchard  bad  brought  up  with  him  some 
of  this  infernal  new  artillery,  and  had  played  sad 
mischief  with  them.  The  regiment  was  passed  on 
through  Casteggio  towards  the  rear,  wearied,  dis¬ 
heartened,  and  half  cut  to  pieces.  They  thought  for 
a  time  that  Tom  Silcote  was  not  with  them,  but  was 
killed ;  but  last  of  all,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  his 
straggling  and  wearieil  squadrons,  he  came  with  a 
bloixly  face,  bareheaded,  holding  his  reins  in  his 
sword-hand,  and  his  left  arm  hanging  loosely  beside 
him. 

“  He  is  hit,”  said  the  Princess.  And  they  joined 
him. 

“  I  have  got  a  graze  on  my  left  arm  from  a  French 
bullet,”  he  said,  cheerily,  “  not  to  mention  a  wipe 
over  the  head  from  that  jollj^  old  Italian  colonel. 

I  thought  I  was  a  swordsman  till  I  met  him.” 

“  ^V^etch  !  ”  said  the  Princess ;  “  after  your  sav¬ 
ing  his  life  this  morning  !  ” 
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“  Not  at  all,  Aunt  A  jolly  old  cock,  every  inch 
of  him.  We  only  jx)litely  renewed  our  fencing-match, 
and  he  only  cut  me  over  the  head  and  apologized.” 

»  What  is  the  name  of  this  Italian  colonel  of 
yours,"  asked  the  Princess  of  James,  “  who  accepts 
his  life  in  the  morning,  and  tries  to  assassinate  the 
Qian  who  saved  him  an  hour  afterwards  !*  ” 

“Count  Frangipauni,”  said  James,  without  com¬ 
ment 

“  Good  Heavens  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Princess. 
^  How  strangely  things  come  round.  He  might 
have  been  excused  for  cutting  off  my  head,  I  don’t 
deny.  In  tact,  I  should  have  told  him  so  after¬ 
wards,  the  very  next  time  I  met  him.  But  he  has 
no  grudge  against  you.” 

“  lie  has  n’t  any  grudge.  Don’t  be  silly.  Who 
are  these  two  young  men  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Your  nephew  lleggy,  and  his  friend.” 

“  Then  —  not  you,  Reggy,  but  Reggy’s  friend  — 
I  am  going  to  give  you  some  trouble.  Strange,  I 
seem  to  have  said  those  very  words  before.  I  am 
sure  1  have.  1  am  very  slightly  hit,  and  am  not  in 
the  least  degree  feverish.  I  am  certain  that  I  said 
those  words  before,  at  some  time  or  another,  or,  at 
least,  words  almost  exactly  like  them.” 

“  You  did,  sir,”  said  James,  quietly  ;  and  to  me.” 

“  I  think  I  remember  your  face  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  like  it.  Our  billet  is  at  Pozzo  d’Orno.  Will 
you  come  on  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  sir.” 

“  Have  you  a  good  set  of  nerves  ?  Can  you  help 
a  surgeon  ?  I  am  hit,  but  not  heavily.  I  must  be 
with  my  regiment  in  three  or  four  days.  I  don’t 
know  whether  the  ball  is  in  my  arm  or  not.  Will 
you  nurse  me  ?  I  can’t  reward  you,  but  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  see  this  thing  out.  Will  you  help  me 
to  it  by  nursing  me  ?  ” 

“  I  will,  most  cheerfully,  sir.” 

“  I  am  the  person  to  nurse  you,  Tom,”  broke  out 
the  Princess.  “I  will  have  no  interference  from 
any  quarter  whatever  between  you  and  me.  At  all 
events,  I  will  not  see  you  poisoned  or  assassinated 
under  my  own  eyes,  and  me  standing  looking  on. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing ;  you  do  not 
know  in  whose  hands  you  are  trusting  your  life. 
You  are  throwing  away  the  benefits  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  dispositions  of  Providence  which, 
under  me,  have  ever  been  accomplished  — ” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,”  said  Colonel  Tom,  peevish 
with  his  wound  ;  “  I  want  some  one  to  see  to  me, 
and  I  choose  this  young  man,  and  I  will  have  him, 
by  —  ” 

“  Have  Reggy,”  cried  the  Princess.  “  If  it  was 
the  last  word  I  ever  spoke,  have  Reggy.” 

“  He  is  too  great  an  ass,  and  you  are  too  fussy. 
I  shall  have  this  young  man.” 

“  Hear  his  name,”  said  the  Princess,  “  His  name 
is  James  Sugden.” 

“  You  know  I  have  my  own  opinions  about  that 
matter,  Aunt.  Sugden,  will  you  stay  with  me  a 
couple  of  days,  and  trust  me  as  I  trust  you  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  understand  her  Highness’s  allusions,” 
said  James,  simply.  “  I  onl^  know  that  years  ago, 
you  kindly  and  gently  carried  me  to  Silcotes,  after 
I  had  been  beaten  by  the  poachers ;  and  that  her 
Highness  as  kindly  and  as  gently  received  me.  God 
knows,  sir,  that  I  would  do  anything  possible  to  re¬ 
pay  your  kindness  or  hers.” 

“  Stick  by  me,  then.  I  want  an  English  face. 
So  you  are  that  young  monkey,  hey  ?  /  remember 

it  all.  What  a  pretty  little  dog  you  were  !  Like  a 
little  fox.” 


“  I  am  not  pretty  now,  then,  sir  ?  ”  said  James, 
smiling,  and  looking  steadily  at  him. 

“  No ;  decidedly  not.” 

“  You  do  not  like  the  look  of  me,  sir  'i  ” 

_  “  I  like  the  look  of  you  only  too  well.  Where 
did  you  get  those  pleasant  steady  eyes  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  My  eyes  are  said  to  be  like  my  mother’s,  sir,” 
replied  James,  who  thought  that  the  Colonel  was,  in 
spite  of  his  denial,  wandering  a  little,  and  who 
wished  to  humor  him. 

“  I  wish  you  would  get  another  pair,”  said  Tom 
Silcote.  “  Your  eyes  are  unpleasantly  like  another 
pair  of  eyes  into  which  I  used  to  look  years  ago,  and 
nave  never  forgotten,  boy,  —  never  forgotten,  — 
never  forgotten.  I  suppose  she  will  come,  too,  at 
the  great  gathering  at  the  end  of  all  things.” 

He  was  certainly  feverish  with  his  wound.  The 
Princess,  after  her  last  rebuff,  rode  apart  with  Reg¬ 
inald,  and  poured  her  grief  into  his  bosom.  She 
did  not  like  him,  but  she  must  tell  her  woes  to 
some  one,  and  so  Reggy  got  the  benefit  of  them 
now. 

“  What  I  have  done  for  that  man,”  she  said,  “  and 
now  he  says  I  am  fussy  !  Reginald,  pray  that  you 
may  never  know  the  bitterness  of  ingratitude  in 
those  you  love.  It  is  the  bitterest  thing  you  will 
ever  know.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  Aunt.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  is  Anne  V  ” 

“  At  Vienna.  After  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
Reginald,  he  does  not  love  me  !  It  is  very  bitter  to 
me  ;  he  prefers  a  smooth-faced  boy  to  me,  who  have 
sacrificed  everything  for  him.  ^‘ginald,  my  dear, 
was  your  grandfather  very  intimate  with  this  lad 
James  ?  ” 

“  Intimate  ?  No.  He  never  liked  him.  You 
say  that  Anne  is  at  Vienna.  I  do  not  like  this  at 
all.  I  wish  I  was  at  Vienna  with  her.” 

“  You  will  never  have  such  a  chance  of  seeing 
war  again.” 

“  I  dare  say  not,  and  I  don’t  wish  it.  I  want  to 
go  to  Vienna,  and  I  have  no  money.  I  wish  you 
would  lend  me  some.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  so,”  said  the  Princess. 
“  He  wants  it  all.” 

So  talking,  they  got  to  the  little  village  of  Pozzo 
d’Orno,  well  to  the  Austrian  rear,  and  halted  at  last. 
Colonel  Silcote  was  decidedly  feverish,  but  kept  to 
his  resolution  of  moving  with  hb  regiment,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ready  to  move.  Meanwhile,  he  banished 
the  Princess  and  Reginald,  on  the  ver)’  rude  grounds 
which  he  had  stated  above,  that  the  one  fussed  and 
that  the  other  was  a  fool,  and  imperially  insisted  on 
James's  ministrations,  in  the  very  way  in  which  men, 
who  have  been  spoilt  by  women  all  their  lives,  do 
demand  the  services  of  other  people,  —  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  get  them. 

He  took  a  strange  fancy,  almost  a  p.assion,  for  this 
son  of  his,  thrown  in  his  way  so  strangely,  little 
dreaming  why.  The  young  man’s  eyes  he  remem¬ 
bered  to  be  like  other  eyes  not  seen  for  twenty 
years ;  but  he  had  foigotten,  or  thought  he  had  for¬ 
gotten,  his  deserted  wife’s  voice ;  yet  James’s  voice 
was  strangely  pleasant  and  soothing  to  him.  He 
did  not  connect  the  eyes  and  the  voice  together  at 
all ;  yet  they  had  the  effect  of  making  him  silent, 
very  thoughtful,  and  more  gentle  than  he  had  been 
for  years. 

“  He  insists  that  no  one  shall  come  near  him  but 
you,”  said  the  dismissed  Princess,  with  a  sniff. 
“  You  had  better  go  and  see  what  you  can  do  with 
a  man  who  has  cast  off,  in  hb  base  ingratitude,  those 
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who  have  sacrificed  everything  for  him.  He  will 
curse  and  swear  at  you,  and  try  to  strike  you,  but  I 
dare  say  you  will  not  mind  that.” 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  James. 

The  Princess  was  as  far  right  in  what  she  said  as 
this  :  Tom  Silcotc,  a  terrible  bully,  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  at  ordinary  times,  have  sworn  at  her,  or  at  any 
one  else,  who  had  kindly  tried  to  assist  him  when  he 
most  wanted  assistance.  It  is  the  way  of  some  men 
to  be  fractious  and  brutal  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown 
entirely  on  the  kindness  and  love  of  those  whose 
lives  are  bound  up  in  theirs;  and  it  was  his  way  gen¬ 
erally.  Not  so  now.  He  swore  a  good  many  oaths 
at  his  unifonn,  his  shirt,  his  own  clumsiness,  Giulaj’s 
stupidity,  and  so  on  ;  but  none  at  James. 

“  Come  here  and  help  me  to  peel,  lad,”  he  said, 
“  and  see  if  you  and  I  cannot  j)uU  through  it  with¬ 
out  the  doctors.  What  frightful  humbugs  they  are ! 
It  would  not  take  many  hours  to  learn  their  trade, 
as  far  as  I  have  any  experience.” 

“  You  have  not  had  much  knowledge  of  them,  I 
should  think,  sir,”  said  James,  after  he  ha<l  gently 
removed  his  shirt,  anil  the  whole  magnificent  torso 
of  his  father  lay  bare  before  him.  “  Men  who  carry 
such  a  chest  as  yours  are  but  poor  customers  to  the 
doctors.  Your  poor  brother,  Mr.  Algernon,  knew 
more  of  them  than  you  are  likely  to  do.  He  loved 
his  doctors  dearly.  It  was  taking  him  away  from 
his  doctors  that  killed  him,  I  doubt.” 

“  Killed  him  ?  Algy  V  ”  cried  Colonel  Silcote,  start- 
ing  up. 

“  He  is  dead,  sir.” 

“  Dead !  Why,  that  was  the  finest  fellow  that 
ever  was  born,.  I  tell  you.  It  is  impossible.” 

‘‘  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of  him, 
sir ;  but  he  is  dead  and  buried  for  all  that ;  and  I 
am  engaged  to  his  daughter.” 

“  It  IS  an  infernal  shame,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“  I  hope  you  will  be  brought  to  look  upon  your 
niece’s  engagement  differently  in  time,  sir,”  said 
James,  purposely  misunderstanding  him  on  religious 
grounds.  '*  Do  j’ou  think  that  you  could  make  it 
agreeable  to  yourself  to  be  quiet  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  I  see  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

The  Colonel  submitted. 

“  Here  is  a  nasty  blue-red  cut  over  the  surface  of 
the  deltoid,”  said  James ;  “  but  you  lost  very  little 
blood.  We  must  have  the  doctor  to  this ;  it  is  be¬ 
yond  me.” 

«  If  I  do  Ill  be— ” 

“  Invalided,  you  were  going  to  say.  Not  at  all. 
It  is  a  mere  scratch.  How  about  this  broken  head 
of  yours.  Colonel  ?  The  Count  seems  to  have  given 
you  the  St.  George.  Let  me  look  at  it” 

Tom  Silcote  submitted  his  curly,  splendidly-shaped 
head  to  the  inspection  of  his  son  quite  quietly. 
James  pronounced  once  more  for  the  doctor,  and 
carried  his  point.  The  doctor  was  introiluced,  —  a 
•mall  Czech  gentleman,  the  glory  and  pride  of  whose 
life  was  that  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  at  Zuck- 
mantel.  Why  he  was  proud  of  being  a  Zuckmantei 
man  no  one  ever  knew ;  but  he  gloried  in  it  ^d 
was  personalty  offensive  in  many  ways  to  Colonel 
Silcote. 

The  doctor  thought  that  he  was  going  to  speak 
first,  but  he  was  mistaken.  Silcote  raised  himself 
on  the  sofa  from  his  hips,  casting  off  the  uniform 
coat  which  James  had  put  over  him,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  doctor  in  German,  before  be  had  time  to 
mention  Zuckmantei. 

“  Now,  look  here,  you  doctor.  I  wiih  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  my  case  at  once.  I  auT wounded  slightly, 


and  want  to  be  set  right  instantly.  I  want  to  be 
fighting  again  in  two  days  from  this  time.” 

“  The  great  Frederick,  passing  through  Zuck¬ 
mantei,”  began  the  doctor. 

“  —  the  great  Frederick,  and  Zuckmantei,  and 
you,”  said  Tom  Silcote.  “  I  tell  you  that  I  want  to 
fight  again  in  two  days.  Will  you  come  and  look 
at  me,  or  will  you  not  ?  You  and  your  Znckman- 
tels  and  Fredericks.  If  you  can  do  anything  for  me, 
say  so.  If  you  can’t,  go.  This  is  the  most  miser¬ 
able  little  humbug  in  Europe,”  he  added  to  James 
in  English. 

The  little  doctor  looked  at  him  on  the  head  and 
in  the  arm,  and  said  that  he  must  be  invalided. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Tom  Silcote.  “  If  yon  declare 
me  invalided,  I  will  denounce  you  to-morrow.  You 
are  taking  pay  from  a  government  which  you  are 
trying  to  overturn.  You  are  a  leading  member  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  of  Breslau,  if  you  are  not 
president.  I  have  letters  of  yours  which  would  con¬ 
demn  you  ten  times  over.  How  did  I  get  them  ? 
Why,  your  friend  Kriegsthurm  gave  them  to  me  as 
a  safeguanl  when  I  came  on  this  campaign,  so  that 
I  might  hold  them  in  terror  over  you.  He  was 
afraid  that  you  would  poison  me,  —  a  fate  which  I 
have  avoided  by  taking  internally  none  of  your 
filthy  drugs.  If  you  invalid  me  to  Vienna,  you  go 
to  Spandau  the  next  day.” 

The  doctor  examined  him  again,  while  James, 
sitting  behind  his  father,  parted  his  hair  for  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  examination. 

The  doctor  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter 
this  time.  The  cut  on  the  head  was  a  slight  scalp 
wound  now,  of  no  consequence.  The  wound  on  the 
arm  was  merely  a  skin  graze,  with  a  great  deal  of 
ecchymosis,  undoubtedly.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  Colonel  should  be  invalided.  He  applied 
his  remedies. 

“  You  are  heljiing  to  ruin  your  cause,  j’ou  doc¬ 
tor,”  said  Tom  Silcote,  when  he  had  finished  his 
work.  “  I  am  better  already.  In  two  days,  thanb 
to  you,  I  shall  be  fit  for  my  work  again.  At  the 
throat  of  you  scoundrelly,  half-concealed  democrats, 
swonl  in  hand.” 

“  You  should  not  have  said  thut,”  said  James, 
when  the  doctor  was  gone. 

“  Whv  not  ?  ”  asked  Tom  Silcote. 

“  Weft,  it  was  not  gentlemanly,  and  their  cause  is 
the  best,  you  know.” 

“  Not  the  cause  of  a  creeping  little  toad  like  that 
He  takes  Austrian  money.” 

“  I  do  not  speak  of  him.  I  speak  of  the,  Sanlin- 
ian  cause  against  the  Austrian.  I  am  an  Italian  at 
heart.” 

“  I  doubt  that  I  am  also,”  said  Tom  Silcote ;  “  but 
you  cannot  sympathize  with  the  miserable  spawn 
which  both  sides  use,  and  which  both  sides  despise. 
Now  let  me  sleep ;  I  am  very  tired  with  marching 
and  fighting,  and  I  want  rest.” 

The  little  Zuckmantei  doctor^  who  makes  his  first 
and  last  appearance  here,  had  given  Janies  orders 
that  the  Colonel’s  arm  must  be  dressed  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  He  added,  also,  that  he  en¬ 
tirely  forgave  the  Colonel  for  swearing  at  and  de¬ 
nouncing  him.  He  was  an  Englishman,  as  was  also 
Monsieur,  and  the  English  always  d— d  and  de¬ 
nounced  when  poorly. 

James  lay  beside  his  father  on  the  floor,  and  not 
having  slept,  arose  between  twelve  and  one,  and 
prepared  to  awaken  him.  He  looked  at  him  for 
some  time  before  he  woke  him,  and  thought,  as  an 
artist,  what  a  wonderfully  handsome  man  he  was. 
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Hie  curls  which  he  remembered  on  the  night  when 
be  had  crept  fVom  his  bed  to  follow  the  poachers 
were  but  slightly  grizzled  as  yet ;  many  younger 
men  might  have  exchanged  locks  with  Tom  Silcote 
without  disadvantage.  And  in  sleep,  in  quiescence, 
while  passion  was  dead,  the  &ce  was  extremely 
beautiful. 

Strange  and  odd  families,  like  the  Silcotes,  have 
a  curious  habit  of  throwing  off  a  specimen  or  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  family  virtues  or  failings.  The  B - s 

did  this,  and  one  might  say  the  same  of  other  fam¬ 
ilies  ;  with  none  of  which  have  we  anything  at  all  to 
do.  The  Silcotes  did  the  same  thing.  I  have  only 
to  say  that  the  Dark  Squire  himself,  who  might  have 
been  an^'thing,  but  who  ended  by  being  nothing, 
had  three  sons  :  Algernon,  who  represented  his  geni¬ 
ality;  Arthur,  who  represented,  through  the  medium 
of  an  Oxford  education,  his  priggish  attoruc^'ism ; 
and  Thomas,  who  represented  his  recklessness  and 
ferocity,  not  to  mention  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
whole  family  put  together.  Miss  Raylock  sav-s  that 
the  whole  of  the  three,  put  together,  would  never 
have  made  up  their  father.  “  They  wanted  his  go, 
individually  and  collectively.” 

The  one  of  them,  however,  who  certainly  repre¬ 
sented  the  physical  beauty,  not  to  mention  the  reck¬ 
lessness  and  terocity  of  this  singular  old  man,  was 
now  lying  asleep ;  watched  by  his  own  son ;  father 
and  son  alike  being  utterly  unconscious  of  their  re¬ 
lationship.  Around  the  house,  where  he  lay,  artil¬ 
lery  rumbled,  shaking  the  house,  and  muttered  away 
into  silence  eastward ;  squadrons  of  cavalry  passed 
trampling  ;  battalions  of  infantry  passed  with  a 
steady,  measured  rustling,  broken  sometimes  by  a 
sharply-given  word  of  command.  The  Austrian . 
array,  already  beaten,  was  moving  eastward,  200,- 
000  strong;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  man  among 
them  all  who  had  so  little  business  there  as  had 
he. 

Of  all  the  Silcotes  he  had  wsisted  his  life  the  most 
perversely,  the  most  persistently.  His  fate  should 
have  been,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  poetical  justice, 
to  die  sdone,  unaided,  uncared  for,  unwept.  Yet  his 
son  was  watching  him  with  tenderness,  and  only 
disputing  for  his  right  to  do  so  with  the  poor  Prin¬ 
cess,  whom  he  had  ruined.  Is  he  the  first  instance 
of  by  far  the  least  meritorious  member  of  a  family 
being  the  best  beloved  after  all  his  misdoings  ? 

The  night  was  hot,  and  he  lay  with  his  great  chest 
bare,  heaving  up  an<l  down  with  the  regular  breath¬ 
ing  of  sleep.  His  face  was  very  calm,  and  James 
doubted  very  much  if  he  did  wisely  in  awakening 
him;  but,  after  a  time,  looking  at  his  face,  he  took 
his  right  arm,  the  unwounded  one,  and  felt  his 
pulse. 

Colonel  Silcote,  without  moving,  quietly  opened 
his  eyes,  and  spoke. 

“  None  of  the  whole  of  them  left  but  you !  They 
were  all  here  just  now.  I  was  marching  into  Exe¬ 
ter,  and  overtook  a  weary  girl  under  the  hedge¬ 
rows  ;  and  then  I  was  at  Dunstegan,  and  cut  in 
before  Tullygoram,  and  danced  with  a  beautiful 
girl  in  spite  of  him.  And  the  Devonshire  girl  and 
the  girl  of  Dunstegan  were  one  and  the  same,  and 
had  the  same  eyes.  And  I  awoke,  ami  found  them 
looking  at  me  out  of  your  head.  Boy,  I  am  going 
to  die.” 

“  Nonsense,  Colonel,”  said  James ;  “  your  pulse  is 
quiet ;  you  will  be  quite  well  to-morrow.  You  are 
not  ^ng  to  die.” 

“Not  here.  Not  in  this  bed.  No!  By  heavens, 
you  are  right  there,  old  boy  1  But  the  end  of  it  all 
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is  very  near ;  and,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  I  can¬ 
not  see  very  particularly  why  it  should  not  be.” 

“  You  have  many  years  of  useful  and  honorable 
life  before  you,  sir,  I  hope,”  said  James. 

“  I  don’t  hope  anything  of  the  kind,”  said  Tom 
Silcote.  “  I  have  so  many  years  of  useless  and  dis¬ 
honorable  life  behind  me,  that  I  begin  to  think  that 
it  will  be  better  to  close  my  account  against  the 
higher  powers  as  soon  as  possible.  If  I  were  to 
mortgage  my  future  career,  with  good  behavior  as 
interest,  I  never  could  pay  it.  The  accumulation 
of  interest  would  destroy  the  capital  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  tell  you  I  can’t  behave  well.  If  I  lived, 
which  I  am  not  going  to  do,  I  might  gain  in  time 
the  respectable  vices  of  old  age.  But  it  would  take 
so  long  ;  I  am  so  dreadfully  young.  You  may 
depend  that  a  fellow  like  me  is  much  better  out  of 
this  world  than  in  it.” 

“  I  cannot  see  that,  sir,”  said  James. 

“  God  forbid  that  you  should.  You  are  going  to 
dress  my  arm  ;  do  so,  and  listen  to  what  I  say.  You 
have  a  clear  head  and  a  good  memory.  After  I  am 
dead,  I  wish  you  to  tell  my  father  these  things.  I 
shall  march  to-morrow.” 

James  promised  to  remember  them. 

“  Nineteen  years  ago  I  was  honorably  married  to 
a  girl  I  met  in  Devonshire.  The  particulars  of  that 
marriage,  my  aunt,  the  Princess,  has  in  a  despatch- 
box,  which  I  have  given  into  her  possession. 

“  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  my  father  has 
been  sadly  abused  about  the  conduct  of  his  late  wife, 
poor  Algy’s  mother.  If  he  can  get  hold  of  the 
Princess  1  believe  that  she  is  quite  prepared  to  tell 
him  everything.  I  fear  that  she  and  a  man  called 
Kriegsthurm  have  used  him  verj'  sailly;  but  he 
must  be  tender  with  her.  He  was  fond  of  me  once  ; 
and  you  must  tell  him,  now  that  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  and  will  trouble  him  no  more,  that  he  must  be 
tender  with  her.  Out  of  my  p;rave  I  shall  insist  on 
that.  My  aunt  is  in  many  respects  the  best  of  us 
all.  I  insist  that  my  aunt  must  be  kindly  used. 
Again  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Raylock  knows  now  the 
whole  of  this  miserable  complication  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  If  she  does  not,  Kriegsthurm  does. 
Give  me  my  haversack :  it  is  hanging  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed.” 

James  did  so. 

“  This  Kriegsthurm  is  a  very  good  fellow,  but  a 
most  consumed  rascal.  Here  are  papers  which  com¬ 
mit  him  to  the  Austrian  Government,  for  he  has 
been  Italianizing,  the  scoundrel,  the  moment  he  saw 
there  was  a  chance  of  our  being  beaten.  Put  these 
papers  in  the  hands  of  my  father,  and  he  will  bring 
him  to  book  with  them.  My  father  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  first  and  shrewdest  lawyers  in  England. 
He  is  a  perfect  match  for  Kriegsthurm. 

“  You  must  also  give  my  love  to  my  father,  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  batl  a  son  to 
him.  I  would  not  add  that  I  could  not  help  it,  or 
that  he  might  have  been  a  better  father  to  me.  I 
wish  him  to  discover  whether  ray  wife  is  alive  or 
not,  —  his  sister  has  the  particulars  of  the  marriage, 
—  and  to  pension  her.  I  had  no  family  by  her. 
You  are  hurting  me.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  sir,”  said  James ;  “  I  am  but  a 
clumsy  nurse.” 

“  I  had  no  family  by  her,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  should  wish  him  to  find  her  out  and  pension  her, 
if  she  is  alive.  I  behaved  very  ill  to  her,  I  fear. 
Have  you  done  ?  ” 

“  I  have  done  now,  sir,”  replied  James.  “  You 
had  better  sleep.” 
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“  I  have  been  sleeping ;  I  cannot  sleep  again.  I 
shall  sleep  long  and  soundly  in  a  few  days.  Sit 
beside  me,  and  talk  to  me.” 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  ESKMY  ADVANCES. 

A  French  oHicer,  riding  up  to  the  first  of  the 
Silcote  carriages,  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  low. 

“  I  really  doubt  if  it  is  safe  for  Monsieur  to  ad¬ 
vance  farther,”  he  said.  “  Monsieur  can  of  course 
please  himself,  but,  until  we  have  gained  another 
victory,  I  would  wish  to  point  out  to  Monsieur  that 
advance  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous.  The  enemy 
were  here  the  day  before  yesterday.  Some  of  them 
are  here  still.” 

He  pointed  to  a  few  stark  heaps  which  were  lying 
in  the  summer  grass,  in  the  field  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  Silcote  understood  him  at  once. 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  politeness,  sir :  we  will  go 
no  farther.  My  dears,”  he  continued,  “  dismount, 
and  go  into  that  house  opposite  :  I  will  be  with  you 
directly.” 

Miss  Lee  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  did  so  at  once. 
Mrs.  Thomas  knew  from  old  experience  that  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  death,  although  she  had  not 
actually  made  out  the  Austrian  corpses.  Miss  Lee 
saw  a  look  in  her  face  which  made  her  silent,  and 
which  caused  her  to  follow.  The  two  women  silent¬ 
ly  left  the  carriage,  politely  handed  out  by  the 
French  oHicer,  and  went  towards  the  house.  The 
French  officer  remained.  Silcote  and  Arthur 
leaned  over  the  side  of  their  carriage  talking  to  him, 
while  Boginsky  came  up  from  the  second  carriage, 
and  stood  U^ide  the  French  officer’s  horse. 

“  Arthur,”  said  Silcote,  “  there  is  some  Moselle 
somewhere,  and  I  am  thirsty ;  get  some.  Monsieur, 
we  are  much  indebted  to  you.  I  perceive  that  we 
are  passing  into  the  real  regions  of  war.  Has  there 
been,  then,  an  actual  cataclysm?” 

Boginsky  and  Arthur  laughed  at  his  pedantry. 
Seeing  that  Silcote  laughed  himself,  the  French 
officer,  drinking  his  glass  of  Moselle,  laughed  also. 

“  We  heard  that  there  had  been  an  engagement,” 
said  Silcote,  “  but  we  were  not  aware  how  near  our 
British  audacity  had  brought  us  to  it.  Are  those 
blue  and  white  heaps,  lying  there  on  the  grass, 
actually  Austrian  corpses  ?  ” 

“  They  are  such,  lilonsieur,  a  small  instalment.” 

“  What  is  the  name  of  this  place  ?  ”  asked  Sil¬ 
cote  ;  “  and  what  are  the  details  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

“  This  place  is  Genestrello.  Beyond  you  see  the 
heights  and  the  village  of  Montebello.  You  have 
hever  heard  of  Montebello.  No ;  nor  did  any  one 
until  yesterday.  Yet  Montebello  will  live  in  history 
beside  Lo<li  and  Areola.  We  carried  the  heights 
of  Montebello  yesterday.  It  was  only  the  first  of  a 
great  series  of  victories.  We  have  already  demor- 
alize<l  the  Austrians.  The  rest  is  quite  easy.” 

“  Ho !  ”  said  Silcote ;  “  then  it  is  all  over.  Arthur, 
give  this  gentleman  another  glass  of  Moselle.  Can 
you  give  me  any  details  of  this  action  of  yesterday, 
my  dear  sir  V  ” 

“  ^Vith  the  greatest  pleasure,”  replied  the  French 
officer.  “  Here  at  Genestrello  the  Sardinian  light- 
horse,  in  command'  of  Colonel  Count  Frangipanni, 
met  the  Austrian  cavalry,  under  command  of  Col¬ 
onel  Silcote,  —  a  compatriot  of  yours,  by  the  way. 
E.ach  regiment  was  beaten  in  turn,  and  the  Austrian 
Colonel  Silcote  was  desperately  wounded  by  the 
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Sardinian  Colonel  Frangipanni;  after  which  the  i  I 
Austrians  retreated.”  I 

“  You  hear  all  this,  Arthur,”  said  Silcote.  “  Can  i  I 
you  tell  me,  sir.  what  became  of  Colonel  Silcote  V  ” 
“He  rode  u,.ay  after  his  regiment,”  said  the  ! 
French  officer.  “I  know  no  more.” 

“  Have  you  any  other  details  of  the  engagement 
which  you  can  tell  me,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Silcote. 

“  Well,  I  doubt  it,”  said  the  Frenchman.  “  There 
was  the  Princess  Castelnuovo,  who  charged  with  the 
regiment ;  and  there  were  two  young  English  artists, 
whom  she  took  prisoners  by  threatening  them  with 
her  revolver.  Beyond  that  I  know  nothing.” 

“  Altogether  this  looks  pleasant,  Arthur,”  said 
Silcote.  “  But  we  will  go  on,  and  see  the  end  of  it" 

[To  be  continued.]  I 


“OUR  LEADING  COLUMNS.”  i  1 

Every  man,  we  are  told,  imagines  himself  com-  I 
potent  to  drive  a  gig,  stir  a  fire,  and  write  a  leading 
article.  Of  the  two  former  accomplishments  I  can¬ 
not  say  much.  As  I  have  never  pretended  to  pos-  ' 
sess  them  myself,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  impart  them  | 
to  others ;  but  the  third  is  an  accomplishment  which  ,  ! 
is  so  mysterious  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  and  at 
the  same  time  appears  to  the  presumptuous  to  be  of 
such  easy  acquirement,  that  “a  leader-writer  ”  can 
hanlly  fail  to  interest  somebody  if  he  attempts  a 
faithful  exposition  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  his 
craft. 

The  “  leader,”  as  it  now  appiears  in  the  full  glories 
of  long-primer  in  our  morning  and  evening  journals, 
is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  an  essentially  modern  ere-  , 
ation.  The  man  who  takes  up  a  volume  of  the 
Times  or  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  one  of  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  will  be  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed  if  he  expects  to  find  in  either  anything  re¬ 
sembling  the  articles  which  are  now  provided  for 
him  every  day.  A  few  bald  lines  of  summary,  and 
a  stilted  and  ungrammatical  sentence  feebly  echoing  | 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  are  all  that  he  will  find  in 
the  columns  which  are  now  filled  with  essays  often 
of  remarkiible  literary  ability,  and  almost  always 
written  with  force,  clearness,  and  ''elegance.  But  it 
has  been  by  long  years  of  slow  and  weary  progress 
that  the  editorial  “  we  ”  has  attained  its  present  po¬ 
sition;  and  even  now  there  are  but  few  persons, 
beyond  the  limited  number  behind  the  scenes,  who 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  combination  of  indus¬ 
try  and  talent  which  has  ditily  to  be  put  in  force  in 
order  to  produce  the  leading  columns  of  a  Loudon  i 
morning  newspaper. 

The  great  blunder  of  the  newspaper  reader  is  in  \ 
supposing  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  an  actual  ; 
owner  of  the  “  we,”  who  is  alone  allowed  to  use  it,  - 
and  who  is  the  author  of  all  the  articles  in  which  it  I 
makes  its  appearance  in  any  particular  newspaper.  I 
The  truth  is,  that  the  “  we  ”  is  a  literal  fact,  and  not,  j  I 
as  most  people  sup[wse,  a  mere  figment  invented  for  I 
the  purpose  of  giving  dignity  and  emph.-isis  to  an  ! 
individual  expression  of  opinion.  With  hardly  an  ! 
e.\ception,  the  leading  articles  of  the  London  press,  | 
and  especially  those  dealing  with  the  more  impo^ 
tant  political  topics  of  the  day,  are  the  work  not  of 
one  single  person,  but  of  an  association  of  gentle-  I 
men  combined  for  the  purpose,  almost  all  of  whom 
have  had  some  hand  in  the  dish  which  is  fimilly  set 
before  the  public.  These  gentlemen  are  the  leader-  i| 
writers  of  the  press,  and  the  position  they  hold  is  a  | 
very  curious  and  anomalous  one.  They  are  not 
editors,  —  an  editor  may  be  a  leader-writer  also. 
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“OUR  LEADING  COLUMNS.’ 


though  even  that  is  not  .always  tlie  case ;  but  the 
I  ordinary  leader-writer  has  no  pretensions  to  the  su- 
I  perior  dignity.  And  whilst  they  rank  beneath  the 
I  editor-in-chief,  they  place  an  immeasurable  gulf  be- 
I  tween  themselves  and  his  lieutenant  the  sub-editor, 

I  who  perhaps  comes  nearer  to  the  popular  notion  of 
‘  what  a  newsp^er  editor  is  than  any  other  member 
of  the  start".  The  “  sub  ”  is  regarded  by  the  leader- 
I  writer  as  a  mere  paste-and-scissors  man,  and  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  treated  by  him  with  an  amount  of  con¬ 
tempt  to  which,  1  am  bound  to  say,  he  is  very  seldom 
entitled.  The  leader-writer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  internal  management  of  the  olfice  in  which  he 
is  engaged ;  except  on  rare  occasions,  he  knows 
:  scarcely  anything  of  the  news  which  the  sub-editor 
is  gathering  in  from  all  (juarters  of  the  globe  for  the 
next  morning’s  issue ;  and  he  has  only  a  limited 
voice  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  journ.al  to  which 
he  is  attached,  —  a  policy  to  which  he  is  not  unfre- 
^  (juently  personally  opposed.  AVh.at,  then,  are  his 
'  special  functions  V 

!  I  cannot  better  answer  the  question  than  by 
I  describing  the  manner  in  which,  every  d.ay  in  the 
1  week,  the  leaders  of  an  ordinary  morning  journal 
are  produced.  Scene  the  first  opens  in  the  “  consul- 
;  tation  room”  in  the  newspaper  office  in  the  city, 
i  The  time  is  an  hour  after  noon,  and  the  persons  of 
the  drama  are  some  half-<lozen  gentlemen,  of  various 
ages.  There  is  a  poet,  whose  works  h.ave  never 
'  sold ;  a  novelist,  who  is  happy  in  being  able  to  com- 
,  mand  the  respect  of  publishers ;  the  son  of  a  peer, 
I  who  was  once  in  a  cavalry  regiment;  a  barrister, 
I  who  finds  leaders  bring  him  more  guineas  than  he 
gets  from  his  briefs ;  a  liter.ary  Bohemian,  who  has 
travelled  over  half  the  world,  and  who  has  seen 
everything,  from  the  inside  of  Whitecross  Strei't 
Prison  to  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow;  and  a  leader- 
writer  pure  and  simple,  whose  name  has  never  been 
I  heard  outside  one  or  two  ejuiet  clubs  off  the  Strand, 
I  but  who  is  every  day  helping  to  mould  the  opinions 
I  of  the  public,  and  whose  influence  on  them  it  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate.  Gathered  together  around 
I  a  table,  the  little  company  so  formed  is  presided  over 
by  the  nominal  editor  of  the  journal.  He  may  be  a 
:  man  who  writes  constantly  himself,  but  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  he  never  writes  at  all. 

The  first  business  to  be  gone  through  consists  of  a 
choice  of  subjects  for  the  articles  for  the  next  <lay ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  matter.  Only  those  who  have  had  to  go  on 
writing  day  after  day  for  months  and  years  together, 

I  and  who  every  morning  have  had  to  find  some  new 
j  topic  on  which  to  discourse,  can  have  any  notion  of 
I  the  difficulty,  which  the  necessity  of  making  such  a 
i  choice  presents.  IVhen  parliament  is  up,  and  the 
<lull  season  in  full  swing,  leader-writers  are  driven 
almost  to  distraction  in  their  search  for  “  something 
new.”  How  they  scan  the  columns  of  despised 
1  loc.al  prints,”  and  how  eagerly  they  dart  upon  the 
I  smallest  paragraph,  the  most  trumpery  police  case, 
that  seems  likely  to  art'ord  a  text  for  a  social  leader 
I  of  the  humorous  or  pathetic  sort !  On  one  occasion, 

I  a  leader-writer  of  my  ai'quaintance  was  told  to  write 
I  upon  anything  he  liked,  the  editor  informing  him 
]  in  despair  that  the  only  subject  he  could  give  him 
was  —  Nothing!  He  took  the  hint,  and  actually 
wrote  a  leaiier  upon  the  difficulty  of  finding  sub¬ 
jects  to  comment  upon  in  those  sleepy  August  days 
when  all  the  town  was  holiday-making.  This  was 
making  bricks  without  straw  with  a  vengeance. 

On  another  occasion,  a  well-known  writer  received 
as  his  portion  a  text  so  infinitely  small  that  he  felt 


everything  must  depend  upon  his  own  ingenuity. 
He  sat  down,  cudgelled  his  brains  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  finally  produced  a  smart  and  lively  arti¬ 
cle,  the  only  fault  of  which  was,  that  it  diil  not 
contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  refer,  and  consequently  left  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bewilderment  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  expenditure  of  so  much  wit  and 
learning. 

But  let  us  suppose,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
parliament  is  sitting,  and  the  Reform  debates,  say, 
at  their  height.  There  is  therefore  no  dearth  of 
subjects,  .and  very  quickly  the  editor’s  secretary  or 
assistant  has  his  sheet  filled  with  the  various  topics 
suggested.  These  are:  Mr.  Beales  (M.A.)  and  Mr. 
Walpole;  The  London  Conference  on  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  Question ;  Italian  Finance ;  The  Trades’ 
Union  Commission ;  The  Tailors’  Strike  ;  The  Last 
Case  of  Justices’  .Justice.  But  here  are  six  subjects, 
and  at  the  most  but  four  leaders  are  wanted,  only 
three  of  which  will  in  all  probability  be  used.  So 
the  weeding-out  process  has  to  begin.  “Italian 
Finance  won’t  surt'er  by  being  kept  over  for  a  day  ; 
put  it  down  for  to-morrow,”  says  the  editor. 
“  Tailors’  Strike :  ah,  Thompson  wrote  on  that  last 
week  ;  it ’s  too  soon  to  be  at  it  again.” 

There  then  remain  four  questions  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  over  these  the  battle-royal  begins.  First 
comes  the  great  cause  of  Beales  (M.A.)  versus  Wal- 

Eole.  Four  members  of  the  council  think  as  badly  of 
ieales  (M.A.)  as  of  Walpole,  and  say  so  in  the 
plainest  terms.  One  is  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  earnestly  pleads  his  cause 
against  the  bullies  of  the  Reform  League.  Two 
others,  however,  are  just  as  enthusiastic  on  behalf 
of  the  e.x-revising  barrister.  The  discussion  which 
takes  place  is  at  least  as  warm  as  that  which 
is  subsequently  held  in  “  the  House,”  and  it  is 
enlivened  by  a  capital  anecdote  from  our  Bohemian, 
of  which  each  gentleman  present  mentally  makes  a 
note,  for  use  in  future  leaders.  Finally,  the  question 
is  settled  by  the  m.ajority  of  votes,  and  it  is  decided 
that  a  castigation  shall  be  administered  equally  to 
the  Reform  League  and  the  government  in  the 
leader  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  exciting  subject. 
Then  the  editor  hastily  sketches  in  a  dozen  lines  the 
tone  of  the  .article  as  it  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
council,  and  gives  the  paper  to  one  of  the  members 
of  the  triumphant  majority.  About  the  next  ques¬ 
tion —  the  Luxemburg  Conference  —  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  The  editor  and  one  of  the  leader- 
writers  have  almost  all  the  talking  to  themselves, 
and  the  latter  gentleman  receives  orders  to  take  the 
subject  and  “  make  what  he  can  of  it.”  The  Trades’ 
Union  Commission  is  the  subject  of  quite  an  angry 
debate  between  the  two  principal  political  econo¬ 
mists  of  the  party,  one  of  whom  is  madly  enamored 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  ideas,  whilst  the  other  pins  his  faith 
to  Mr.  Mill,  As  —  to  use  the  slang  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  —  Ruskin’s  theories  “  won’t  wash,”  the  Trades’ 
Union  leader  is  given  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  ^lill’s 
disciple,  whose  face  has  grown  quite  red  in  the  heat 
of  the  (liscussion.  There  only  remains  the  case  of 
the  little  boy  who  has  got  three  months’  hanl  labor 
for  stealing  a  turnip,  and  before  the  debate  upon 
this  subject  begins,  our  Bohemian,  who  has  dis¬ 
creetly  held  his  tongue  during  the  di.scussion  of  the 
two  previous  topics,  tells  a  story  so  ludicrous  and 
appropriate,  that  even  the  political  economists  shake 
their  sides  with  laughter,  and  the  council  with  one 
consent  devolve  upon  the  story-teller  the  duty  of 
scarifying  Dogberry.  The  last  business  is  to  appoint 
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some  one  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  evening  to  hear  the  debate,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
write  upon  it;  and  this  having  been  done,  the 
council  breaks  up. 

Then  the  leader-writers  commence  their  after¬ 
noon’s  labor,  whilst  those  who  have  escaped  writing 
for  that  day  make  their  way  westwanl  to  their  clubs 
or  homes.  Some  of  the  chosen  stay  in  the  office, 
and  write  there ;  others  slip  along  to  quiet  cham¬ 
bers  in  Brick  Court,  and  write  as  Pendennis  or 
Warrington  might  have  done,  undisturbed,  save  by 
the  whustling  of  some  idle  lad  on  the  pavement  be¬ 
neath  their  windows.  By  five,  or,  at  latest,  by  six 
o’clock,  their  task  must  be  completed.  “  The  lead¬ 
er  then  is  finished,  I  suppose  ?  ”  says  my  reader. 
Not  so,  my  friend.  The  letider,  as  yet,  is  but  rou^h- 
hewn,  and  has  still  to  be  shaped  by  the  divinity 
which  presides  over  every  modem  journal.  But 
first  of  all  it  has  to  be  set  in  the  bold  clear  type  in 
which  the  finished  article  .subsequently  appears. 
Then,  when  set,  the  “reading”  commences.  First, 
it  is  read  for  mere  enxirs  of  the  pre.«s,  all  of  which 
are  corrected  with  scrupulous  care.  Then  the  “  re¬ 
vise,”  as  the  second  proof  is  called,  is  given  to  the 
chief  reader,  who  must  lie  a  man  of  education  and 
intelligence.  He  reads  it  for  “the  sense.”  Any 
grammatical  blunders  —  and  of  such  blunders  there 
are  not  a  few  —  are  corrected :  sometimes  the  care¬ 
less  writer  has  omitted  a  word  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  or  has  left  it  otherwise  imperfect,  and  all 
such  defects  have  to  be  remedied  ;  the  classical  and 
historical  allusions  are  carefully  verifieil,  for  nothing 
looks  worse  than  a  blunder  in  one  of  these  ;  and  if 
there  is  any  ol)scurity  in  any  particular  passage,  it 
is  marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  next  reader  to  the  doubtful  sentence. 

By  eight  o’clock,  all  this  work  has  been  done,  and 
a  final  proof  of  the  leader,  printed  on  a  great  sheet 
of  paper,  which  leaves  a  margin  seven  inches  wide 
on  either  side  of  the  type,  is  ready  for  the  hands  of 
the  editor.  Then  he  again  comes  upon  the  scene, 
and  with  him  a  new  character,  —  the  revising  edi¬ 
tor.  These  two,  sitting  opposite  each  other  at  the 
desk,  set  themselves  down  to  three  hours’  hartl 
work.  The  leaders  are  carefully  rear!,  compared 
with  each  other,  and  with  previous  articles  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  altered  and  revised  as  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  editor  may  direct.  Very  fre(|uently, 
this  revision  amounts  almost  to  the  rewriting  of’  the 
article;  and  sometimes  the  original  writer  fails  to 
recognize  a  single  sentence  of  his  own  composition 
in  it  as  it  apjwars  the  next  morning.  Seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  does  it  escape  without  some  alteration,  gener¬ 
ally  made  at  the  very  p.arts  which  the  author  of  the 
article  is  most  anxious  to  preserve  intact.  To  a 
young  writer,  nothing  is  more  annoying  than  this 
sj’stem  of  revision ;  he  revolts  against  it  as  the 
mothers  of  Egypt  revolted  against  the  slaughter  of 
their  first-born.  But  no  expressions  of  disgust  or 
indignation  have  any  effect  upon  the  ruthless  edi¬ 
tor  ;  and  should  the  victim  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  productions  are  treated,  he  is  most 
probably  told  that  he  has  been  paid  for  what  he 
wrote,  and  that  he  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  or 
control  over  an  article  which  has  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  another. 

ln<leed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  under  our  present 
system  of  leader-writing,  this  revision  could  be 
avoided.  If  every  writer  signed  his  articles  the  case 
would  be  different ;  but  where  all  the  articles  in  one 
journal  are  put  forth  as  emanating  from  the  same 
source,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their  con- 


and  alteration.  Whether  the  anonymous  system  is  ! 
an  advantage  or  not,  is  a  question  upon  which  I  do  ^ 
not  pretend  to  enter  here.  Of  the  extent  of  the  I 
alterations  made  by  the  editor  and  his  colleague  in  ' 
the  leader  before  it  is  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the 
wwrld,  some  idea  may  be  gained  from  the  iact  that 
the  corrections  in  the  type  rendered  necessary  by 
these  alterations  cost  the  proprietors  of  one  daily  I 
newspaper  alone  a  thousand  pounds  a  year !  * 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  leader  has  to  go 
through  almost  as  many  processes  as  a  needle  before  ' 
it  is  fit  for  the  eyes  of  the  reader ;  and  that  its  au-  ^ 
thorship  is  divided  among  many  difi'erent  hands  or 
heads.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases,  in 
which  men  who  have  attained  high  positions  on  the 
press  are  allowed  to  write  their  own  thoughts  in 
their  own  language;  and  on  the  provincial  press, 
where,  in  general,  only  one  leader-writer  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  where  the  audience  appealed  to  is  not 
so  critical  as  that  before  which  a  London  newspaper 
must  appear,  the  writer  usually  has  much  greater 
scope  and  freedom  than  his  brother  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  But  the  process  I  have  described  is  that  which, 
with  various  modifications,  takes  place  daily  in  the 
offices  of  our  leading  morning  journals,  and  without 
which  we  should  not  have  “  Our  Leading  Columns” 
to  instruct  and  interest  us. 


POLITICAL  PllESCIENCE. 

Lord  Russell’s  recantation  of  his  error  concern-  i 
ing  the  nature  of  the  American  conflict,  at  the 
banquet  given  to  Mr.  (iarrison  last  Saturday,  has 
struck  every  fair  mind  with  admiration  and  respect. 
Nor  can  we  avoid  expressing  our  own  admiration 
for  the  candor  of  a  statesman  who,  at  an  age  when 
opinion  h.as  usually  become  almost  ossified,  can  thus  ! 
openly  admit  the  fundamental  mistake  of  a  policy  ' 
which  was,  nevertheless,  probably  more  wise  and 
just  than  any  other  stiitesman  of  Cabinet  rank,  ' 
except  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  would  have  pursued  in  his  place.  Lord 
Russell  has  admitted  his  error,  his  miscalculation  > 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  motive  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
policy,  and  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  judgment 
lie  founded  upon  it,  that  “  the  North  were  fighting 
for  empire,  and  the  South  for  independence.”  Yet 
there  were  few  indeed  among  English  Cabinet  Min-  j 
isters  who  judged  the  struggle  even  as  fairly  as  Lord 
Russell,  and  not  one,  except,  as  we  said,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  showed  so  steady  a  sympathy  with  ^ 
the  anti-slavery  element  in  the  war,  so  far  as  he 
clearly  discerned  it,  as  Lord  Russell.  It  was,  per-  ' 
haps,  natural  enough  that  the  man  who  sinned  least 
in  that  matter  should  be  the  first  to  express  his 
regret  for  the  error  of  which  he  was  really  guilty. 
But  it  is  a  really  curious  thing,  on  looking  back  to 
the  history  of  the  contest,  and  the  opinions  expressinl 
by  English  statesmen,  politicians,  and  political  writ¬ 
ers  with  respect  to  it,  to  notice  how  very  little  of  , 
anything  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  prescience 
was  to  be  found  among  them.  “  Out  of  the  mouths  ! 
of  babes  and  sucklings,”  as  usual,  came  much  more  I 
truth  than  out  of  the  wise  and  prudent  “Not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,”  had  even  a  glimmering  of  the  truth. 
Even  our  great  popular  minister,  who  on  so  many  | 
subjects  has  shown  his  power  to  see  deeper  into  the  , 
heart  of  the  people  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  far  wider  of  the  mark  than  ever  1 
was  Lord  Russell,  and  declared,  in  October,  1862, —  | 
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^rith  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  of  tone 
towsnls  the  North,  it  is  true,  but  also  with  the 
utmost  positiyeness  of  statement,  —  that  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  had  succeeded  in  making  “  a  nation,”  and 
that  “  we  may  anticipate  with  certainty  the  success 
of  the  South,  so  far  as  their  separation  from  the 
North  is  concerned.”  Even  the  late  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis,  who,  with  his  usual  prudence,  interfered  to 
save  the  Cabinet  fVom  the  rashness  of  recognizing 
the  South,  and  protested  publicly  against  that  step 
to  his  constituents  at  a  very  critical  moment,  even 
he  was  far  more  widely  removed  from  a  sound  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  than  Ix>rd  Russell,  and 
wrote  with  the  greatest  scorn  in  private  letters 
afterwards  published  of  “  that  village  lawv’cr’s,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  ”  resources  for  the  great  moral,  political,  and 
military  campaign  which  the  village  lawyer  never¬ 
theless  carried  through  to  so  near  its  successful  ter¬ 
mination.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Ix>rd  Derby  were 
both  of  course  conspicuously  Southern  in  their  bias 
throughout  the  war,  and  the  former  was  in  one  or 
two  debates  almost  insolent  to  the  fnends  of  the 
North.  Lord  Stanley,  with  his  usual  prudence,  re¬ 
served  his  opinion,  and  even  ventured  to  indicate 
very  early  a  strong  belief  in  the  greater  military 
power  of  the  North ;  but  he  significantly  added  in 
the  same  speech,  and  not,  as  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  now,  with  any  greater  power  of  prescience 
than  the  more  outspoken  English  Southerners,  that 
the  real  difticulties  of  the  North  would  only  begin 
whenever  their  arms  might  have  conquered  their 
opponents.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  vied  with  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  in  the  Southern  bias  of  the  legal 
opinions  on  (questions  of  international  law  which 
they  advocated  in  Parliament 
Of  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  English  statesmen 
on  the  American  war,  the  most  ingenious,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  the  most  absolutely  free  from  any 
sympathetic  twist  on  either  side  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  held  the  physical  power  of  the 
North  in  the  profoundest  respect ;  and  yet  he  gave 
it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  process  was 
already  beginning  in  America  which  centuries  ago 
divided  the  continent  of  Europe  into  different  na¬ 
tions  of  different  genius,  language,  and  customs ;  — 
that  a  straggling  Anglo-Saxon  colony  was  on  the 
point  of  crystallizing  into  a  number  of  different 
States,  whose  power  would  be  balanced  against  each 
other  in  a  civilization  constituted  of  varieties  as 
marked  as  those  of  the  Old  World.  That  was  a 
view  which  was  ingenious  and  original  enough  to 
have  deserved  to  be  prescient ;  but,  like  “  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Greeks,”  it  turned  out  foolishness,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  simplicity  of  the  childlike  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  good  cause  to  vanquish  the  bad,  in 
the  {wwer  of  freemen  to  prevail  in  the  end  over  the 
devotees  of  slavery.  And  yet,  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
case  at  least,  there  was  no  want  of  apprehension 
of  the  main  condition  of  the  political  problem, — 
namely,  that  the  North  was  really  goveme<l  not  by  a 
commercial  democracy,  above  all  things  sensitive  to 
the  effect  of  war  on  personalty  and  floating  capital ; 
but  by  a  territorial  democracy  attached  to  the  land, 
and  above  all  things  sensitive,  as  territorialists  of  all 
classes  always  are,  to  any  attack  on  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  Government.  This  was  a  most 
important  condition  of  the  political  problem,  which 
many  politicians,  many  statesmen,  quite  overlooked, 
but  which  Mr.  Disraeli  never  overlooked.  And  yet 
it  did  not  save  him  from  the  error  into  which  he  fell 
in  attributing  to  a  conflict  cawed  not  by  root  differ¬ 
ences  of  genius,  customs,  and  manners,  but  solely 
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by  the  many  differences  which  radiated  fix>m  the 
grand  difference  between  slave  institutions  and  free 
institutions,  all  the  disorganizing  and  reoi^anizing 
characteristics  which  womd  be  wanted  to  raise  up  a 
group  of  distinct  nations.  It  is  now  apparent  to 
ev^ry  one,  that,  slavery  once  forcibly  extinguished, 
there  is  no  clear  and  matured  divergence  of  political 
feeling  and  genius  between  the  various  sections  of 
the  Union.  The  apparent  vital  differences  were  all 
bred  of  that  one  great  difference,  and  are  perishing 
with  it. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  error  arose  not  from  his  intellectual 
deficiencies,  but  IVom  his  moral  deficiencies.  He 
cottld  not  appreciate  the  force  of  the  moral  paralysis 
which  destroyed  the  South.  He  could  not  distinguish 
adequately  between  difierences  of  genius  arising 
from  natural  and  ffom  moral  causes,  —  from  causes 
which  no  violent  institutional  change  could  eradicate, 
and  from  causes  capable  of  real  annihilation  by  one 
mortal  blow  at  a  single  vile  institution.  'There  was 
no  attempt  at  what  we  may  Cn,.  i  the  political 
diagnosis  of  the  American  conflict  so  acute  and 
ingenious  as  Mr.  Disraeli’s.  He  failed  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  all  our  statesmen  failed,  —  namely, 
that  prescience  in  political  and  national  affairs  is  a 
quality  scarcely  ever  due  to  the  head  so  much  as 
the  heart.  It  arises  out  of  a  deep  vital  sympathy 
with  popular  currents  of  feeling,  the  growing  inten¬ 
sity  of  which  some  men  can  feel  almost  as  distinctly 
as  a  physician  can  feel  the  reviving  force  of  his 
patient ’s  pulse.  Calculation,  without  this  sympathy, 
almost  always  faijs  to  predict  the  course  of  even  a 
year  or  two  of  national  life.  Napoleon  III.  failed 
even  more  egregiously  than  any  of  our  own  states¬ 
men  in  his  view  of  the  American  struggle,  and  yet 
he  knows  something  of  popular  feeling,  at  least  in 
France.  His  prescience,  however,  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  one  nation  whose  most  intimate 
instincts  he  has  studied,  and  that  is  a  nation  but 
little  inclined  as  yet  to  sympathize  heartily  with 
races  lower  than  its  own.  The  intellectual  classes 
of  France  no  doubt  sympathized  with  the  North  in 
the  late  struggle,  but  even  that  was  in  no  small 
degree  because  the  Emperor  was  known  to  favor 
the  South.  The  masses  of  the  French  people  have 
never  yet  shown  themselves  keenly  idive  to  the 
wrongs  of  a  lower  and  alien  race.  Napoleon’s 
mistake  was  made,  like  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  from  a 
radical  want  of  sympathy  with  the  slaves,  and  a 
radical  error  as  to  the  infectious  character  of  this 
sympathy  when  once  launched  as  a  powerful 
political  and  conser^’ative  force  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
society. 

Not  one  of  even  oijr  wisest  statesmen  can  pretend 
to  have  shown  a  prescience  that  will  for  a  moment 
bear  comparison  with  such  prescience  as  Mazzini 
showed  in  anticipating  the  national  unity  of  Italy, 
or  such  prescience  as  Mr.  Garrison  himself  showed, 
in  anticipating, —  by  the  wrong  means,  it  is  true,  — 
but  still  anticipating  the  extirpation  of  slavery  at  an 
early  date  on  the  continent  of  America.  Prescience 
seems  to  be  given  much  more  to  those  of  compara¬ 
tively  simple  natures,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  the 
force  of  a  great  principle,  than  to  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  statesman  weighing  the  effects  of  the 
elaborate  mechanism  of  political  institutions.  If 
prescience  be  a  merit  at  all,  it  is  the  merit  of  minds 
capable  of  being  fired  by  the  most  intense  conviction 
on  a  single  subject,  rather  than  of  what  we  usually 
call  balanced  intellects  and  sagacious  judgments. 

Balanced  intellects  and  sagacious  judgments  are 
necessary  for  the  actual  execution  of  any  great  po- 
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litical  work.  Without  Cavour,  Mazzini  would  have  | 
effected  nothuig.  Without  Lincoln,  Garrison  would 
have  been  still  battling  against  the  world.  But  still 
it  is  the  conviction  that  reaches  a  white  heat  that  is 
prescient,  not  the  cool  judgment  of  deliberative 
minds.  Our  contemporary  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette, 
in  a  narrow  article,  which  seems  to  us  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  masculine  thinker  and  writer  to  whom,  | 
perhaps  erroneously,  we  ascribe  it,  headed,  “  Shall 
we  Crown  our  Fanatics?”  assents  to  this  view,  and 
proceeds  to  make  as  light  as  possible  of  the  rare  and 
grand  moral  qualities  which  belong  to  men  of  this 
white  heat  of  conviction,  not  only  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  are  so  rarely  men  of  calm,  large 
minds,  but,  oddly  enough,  on  the  ground  of  the  in¬ 
trinsically  small  value  of  zeal,  and  self-denial,  and 
self-forgetfulness  practised  in  a  noble  cause.  “  The 
accident,”  says  our  contemporary,  in  its  eagerness • 
to  depreciate  Mr.  Garrison’s  merits,  “  of  having  been 
right,  does  not  make  a  fanatic  less  a  fanatic.”  On 
the  contrary,  v.  should  have  said  that  the  true  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  fanatic  and  the  highest  characters 
which  have  given  to  human  nature  its  greatest  dig¬ 
nity  and  nobility,  is  the  difference  between  the 
causes  in  which  zeal  is  displayed.  If  the  cause  is  a 
poor  and  vulgar  one,  such  as  our  contemporary 
quotes,  —  the  Mormon  cause,  — the  prescience,  suf¬ 
fering,  and  self-denial  displayed  in  its  behalf  are 
truly  called  fanatical.  They  are  means  as  unworthy 
of  the  end,  as  when  a  man  goes  through  daily  tor¬ 
ture  to  heap  up  gold  which  he  never  wishes  to  use. 
If  fanaticism  mean  anything,  it  means  intensity  and 
zeal  disproportionate  to  the  end.  ' 

A  fanatic,  however  keen  his  prescience,  however 
grand  his  endurance,  is  ignoble,  because  his  eyes 
have  been  purged  to  see  the  drift  of  events  only  by 
a  mean  motive,  and  his  endunince  has  been  spent  in 
narrowing  his  own  heart  to  the  measure  of  vulgar 
aims.  But  prescience,  zeal,  self-denial,  and  self- 
forgetfulness  such  as  Mr.  Garrison ’s,  spent  in  one  of 
the  grandest  of  human  causes,  and  excited  b^  one 
of  the  noblest  of  human  motives,  is  not  fanaticism, 
or  if  it  be,  is  a  fanaticism  which,  if  it  were  but 
wider-spread,  would  soon  extirpate  the  selfish  vices 
and  sins  which  disfigure  human  life.  No  doubt 
such  moral  white  heat  as  Mazzini’s  and  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son’s  also  tends  to  lead  men  at  times  into  great 
blunders  and  great  sins,  and  in  Mazzini’s  case,  early 
in  his  career,  undoubtedly  did  so.  Still  more,  then, 
ought  we  to  honor  the  man  who  with  such  an  ardent 
temperament  has  never  been  tempted  into  any 
violence  worse  than  such  violence  of  invective  as 
men  of  prophetic  fire  of  nature  cannot,  perhaps 
ought  not,  entirely  to  suppress.  Statesmanlike 
judgment  and  moderation  is  an  excellent  thing,  and 
statesmanlike  candor  like  Lord  Russell’s  is  a  still 
more  excellent  thing ;  but  our  contemjmrary  will 
not,  we  hope,  easily  teach  Englishmen  to  honor 
either  of  those  qualities  so  much  as  those  rare  virtues 
of  heroic  self-denial  and  self-forgetfulness  which  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  a  salt  of  which  there  is  by 
no  means  an  abundant  supply. 


LONDON  SQUARES. 

BY  WALTER  TIIORNBURY. 

There  is  no  square  which  about  nightfall  is 
haunted  by  more  respectable  and  well-to-do  ghosts 
than  Soho  Square.  The  headless  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  alone  would  give  any  sejuare  a  ghostly  celeb¬ 
rity  ;  but  when  you  add  to  this  a  real  drowned  ad- 
mirid  of  the  old  school,  and  a  pale  lady,  in  high- 


heeled  shoes  and  trailing  sack,  who  once  ^ave 
masquerades  to  all  the  fashion  of -Walpole’s  time, 
the  man  who  is  ready  to  utter  the  most  rapping  oath 
in  favor  of  modern  spirit-rapping  must  allow  that 
there  is  good  phantom  company  in  the  square.  ! 

A  finer  old  square  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  i 
knowing.  It  Is  a  bric-h-brac  square  of  the  good  old 
buhl  and  rococo  age ;  and  no  one  really  should  be 
allowed  to  occupy  a  house  in  it  who  does  not  wear 
cocked-hat,  sword,  powder,  and  wig.  Hogarth’s 
Rake,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  must  by  some  mag¬ 
netic  attraction  have  lived  in  this  then  fashionable 
quarter.  His  dancing-masters,  projectors,  jockeys,  I 
and  other  excellent  society,  must,  we  feel  sure,  have 
once  haunted  these  precincts.  Their  cocked-hats  and  i 
wigs  no  doubt  threw  grotesque  shadows  on  the  Soho  j 
pavement.  His  sedan  chairman  must  have  often  i 
borne  him  in  the  swaying  lac({uered  palanquin  past 
that  battered  statue  of  Charles  the  Second  that  has 
stood  sentinel  in  this  ijuarter  ever  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  King  James,  when  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  from  the  windows  of  his  palace  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  side,  often  gazed  upon  It,  and 
thought  how  well  a  crown  would  grace  the  worthy 
son  of  such  a  father.  Little  did  he  think,  as  he 
tossed  the  curls  of  his  flowing  black  wig,  that  some 
day  the  not  very  intellectual  head  inside  that  peruke 
would  roll  upon  the  red-splashed  planks  of  a  scaf 
fold. 

In  Cromwell’s  time,  Soho  was  probably  a  sour¬ 
smelling  brick-field.  It  was  even  then  called  Soho; 
and  there  is  a  ({uestlon  whether  part  of  it  may  not 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  word  “  So-ho  !  ”  so 
much  used  to  horses  by  the  men  who  probably 
trained  anil  broke  in  nags  on  this  spot,  as  they  did 
also  in  Llncoln’s-inn-fields.  In  Charles  the  Second’s 
time,  the  king  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  never 
did  an  un wiser  one  than  In  Imitating  his  grandfather 
and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ve.xatious  labor  of  trying  to 
mop  back  the  Atlantic.  He  forbade  by  proclama¬ 
tion  further  building  in  Soho-fields,  as  the  small 
houses  of  squatters  were  everywhere  choking  the 
air  of  his  parks  and  palaces,  and  'soaking  up  the 
water  of  the  conduit  that  supplied  Whitehall.  Five 
years  later  there  were  gentlemen  patronizing  Soho. 
The  square  was  originally  called  Monmouth  ^{uare, 
from  its  doomed  but  greatest  inhabitant ;  afterwards 
it  was  named  King  Sijuare  ;  and  lastly,  about  Pope’s 
time,  it  became  known  as  Soho.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  word  “  Soho  ”  was  the  watchword  at 
the  battle  in  the  Somersetshire  marshes  ;  the  word 
might  have  been,  and  we  believe  was ;  but  the 
siiuare  never  derived  its  ill-omened  name  from  the 
admirers  of  the  foolish  young  rebel.  That  depot  of 
old  clothes  and  other  human  sloughs,  Monmouth 
Street,  on  the  contrary,  was  really  christened  after 
the  misguided  Absalom  of  a  very  indifferent  King 
David.  He  put  on  his  fine  lace  clothes  here  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  several  other  gentlemen  — 
i.  e.  Colonel  Rumsey,  Mr.  Pilcher,  !Mr.  Broughton, 
Sir  Henry  Inglesby,  and  the  Earl  of  Stamford  — 
also  hung  up  their  plumed  hats  in  Soho  Sijuaro  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  offspring  of  Lucy  Walters, 
the  wanton  Welsh  girl.  In  Pope’s  time,  Monmouth 
House  became  an  auction-room  for  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  day.  Then  Lord  Bateman  (not  he  of  the 
song)  had  it,  and  subsequently  Count  de  Guerchy,  the 
French  ambassador;  so  that  the  descendants  of  the 
French  refugees  —  those  pinched,  grimacing  poor 
creatures  sketched  by  Hogarth  close  by  —  must 
have  often  ma  foid  and  parbleu'd,  and  bragged 
about  the  King  Louis  they  hated,  as  they  passed  the 
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house  which  contained  the  delegate  of  their  op¬ 
pressed  country. 

Amiable  Mr.  Evelyn  lodged  in  this  fashionable 
square,  and  came  up  to  winter  here,  as  the  learned 
Surrey  gentleman  was  right  in  doing.  Gross  but 
clever  Shadwell  (we  say  this  boldly,  and  in  Drj'den’s 
teeth)  makes  a  coxcomb  of  an  alderman  induced  to 
take  a  house  in  Soho  by  his  termagant  city  wife,  who 
could  not  abide  to  live  in  the  dim  unsavoriness  of 
Mark  Lane.  But  let  us  especially  take  off  our  hat  to 
the  old  square,  because  of  a  certain  mythical,  simple- 
hearted  Worcestershire  old  baronet,  who,  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time,  distinctly  lived  in  this  locality.  We 
refer  to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley ;  and  we  beg  to  propose  his  hemth  in¬ 
stantly,  “  with  all  the  honors,”  as  trumpet-tongued 
toast-masters  sometimes  say.  Addison’s  little,  bil¬ 
ious,  invalid  friend,  Alexander  Pope,  mentions  Soho, 
the  s(juare  with  the  quaint  old  name,  in  one  of  his 
exquisitely-finished  Dutch  pictures. 

“  And  when  I  flatter  let  my  dirty  leaves 
Clothe  spice,  like  trunks  ;  or,  fluttering  in  a  row, 

^fringe  the  rail$  of  Bedlam  and  Soho.*’ 

But  this  may  only  mean  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
flom  such  rails  in  the  New  Road  that  Macaulay  — 
ardent  for  old  songs  and  ballads  —  once  bought  a 
sheaf,  and  bore  them  home  in  triumph.  A  sounil  of 
little  feet  awoke  the  poet-historian  from  a  deep 
revery  :  he  looked  round,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
a  mob  of  urchins  anxiously  following  him. 

“  Beg  your  pardon,  guv’nor,”  said  the  ringleader, 
with  a  regular  London  touch  to  his  uncombed  hair, 

“  but  would  you  tip  us  a  st.ave  or  two,  —  if  you 
would  n’t  mind,  your  honor  V  ” 

The  street-boys  had  actually  mistaken  the  great 
writer  for  an  itinerant  singer  on  his  way  to  his 
special  district. 

That  fussy,  chattering  Bishop  Burnet,  the  histo¬ 
rian  and  eulogist  of  King  William,  lived  in  this 
square,  and  here  his  lawn  sleeves  sunned  them- 
seR'cs  on  their  ways  to  court-levees,  to  attend  that 
cold-blooded  hero  of  Macaulay’s.  Burnet  was  Swift’s 
detestation ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  racily  spiteful 
than  his  foot-notes  to  the  somewhat  time-serving 
history,  written  by  a  pharisaical  man,  who  never¬ 
theless  had  the  courage  to  attend  good  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Russell  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Swift,  in  his  headlong  partisanship,  forgot  the  dan¬ 
gers  Burnet  underwent  for  conscience’  sake.  James 
had  tried  very  hanl  to  slip  a  halter  round  GiUiert 
Burnet’s  neck ;  but  the  Orangeman  was  too  slipjierj’ 
for  him,  and  got  off  to  Holland,  into  pleasant  quar¬ 
ters  bt'tween  the  canals. 

In  Queen  Anne’s  time,  a  brave  Norfolk  man,  the 
fine  old  Admiral  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel,  honored 
the  scpiare  by  residing  in  it.  This  was  the  hero 
who,  when  only  a  lieutenant,  anticipating  gallant 
Exmouth,  carried  into  Tripoli  the  defiance  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  risk  of  instant  bowstring,  and  the  same 
night  fired  and  shattere<l  all  the  ^loorish  fleet  with¬ 
out  losing  a  single  English  seaman.  He  also  fought 
grandly  at  La  Hogue  and  ^Malaga,  and  bore  the 
English  flag,  indeed,  high  aloft  through  many  days 
of  flame  anti  storm.  But,  alas,  Neptune,  the  Rex  of 
Rexes,  caught  him  at  last,  and  tossed  his  vessel  against 
the  cruel  socks  —  the  infamen  scopulos  —  of  Scilly. 
His  hotly  was  found  on  the  reefs  by  the  fishermen, 
and  afterw.artls  taken  to  London  and  laid  in  state  in 
the  mournful  Soho  Square  house,  before  solemn  in¬ 
terment  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1726.  that  extraonlinary  Dutch  adventurer, 
Baron  de  Ripperda,  then  prime  minister  and  favor¬ 


ite  of  Philip  V.  of  France,  lived  in  this  square  in 
overwhelming  magnificence.  Two  years  later  he 
fell,  like  Wolsey,  and  la^  groaning,  stunned  by  the 
fall,  in  Gil  Bias’s  old  prison  of  Segovia.  But  Rip- 
perda’s  Dutch  heart  was  too  tough  to  break  at  a 
king’s  frown;  so  he  called  himself  Osmar,  went 
over  to  Morocco,  succeeded  again  with  the  old  fifles- 
ses,  became  minister  in  the  African  court,  fell  again, 
and  eventually  died  quietly,  years  after,  at  Tetuan, 
where  his  moribund  eyes  could  feast  on  distant 
Spain  and  the  dreamy  outline  of  his  early  greatness. 

Still  later  on  in  history  we  find  Walpole’s  friend, 
Field-Marshal  Conway,  here,  discussing  the  Seven 
Years’  AVar  and  his  German  campaigns  with  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  (robber)  against  that  heroic  woman, 
Kex  Maria  Theresa.  Horace  Walpole,  with  his  lit¬ 
tle  nibbling  dandyisms,  was  but  a  tepid  friend  ;  yet 
he  had  still  heart  enough  to  be  almost  chivalrously 
faithful  in  his  attachment  to  Sir  Horace  Majin,  poor 
old  blind  Madame  de  Deffand,  and  Henry  Seymour 
Conway,  who  in  the  AValpole  letters  figures  almost 
as  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  —  a  paragon,  however, 
but  not  a  prig,  like  Richardson’s  most  insufferable 
hero.  Conway  is  the  Achilles  of  the  Walpole  let¬ 
ters, —  the  Achilles  impiger,  acer,  but  not  iracundim. 

Another  of  the  celebrities  of  Soho  Stjuare  was 
that  renowned  high-priestess  of  fashion,  Mrs.  Teresa 
Cornelys,  a  German  singer,  who  came  to  live  at 
Carlisle  House  on  the  east  side  (corner  of  Sutton 
Street)  in  1763.  Her  masquerades,  balls,  and  routs 
were  the  entertainments  of  Walpole’s  time.  Her 
house  was  at  once  Almack’s  and  the  Alhambra. 
Mrs.  Teresa  seems  to  have  been  a  clever,  specula¬ 
tive  woman,  of  good  manners  and  infinite  tact,  reck¬ 
less  of  money,  and  not  over-encumbered  with  moral 
scruples.  Her  country  dance,  February,  18,  1763, 
was  eighty  couples  long.  She  was  a  sensible  wo¬ 
man,  though  heedless,  no  doubt,  of  anything  but  the 
pleasure  and  whims  of  her  patrons.  Mrs.  Cornelys 
at  least  deserves  some  gratitude  for  having  encour¬ 
aged  good  music;  for  in  1766  Bach  and  Able  di¬ 
rected  her  concerts.  There  is  especial  record  of  one 
of  the  great  masquerades  at  Carlisle  House,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1770.  About  eight  hundred  of  the  leaders 
of  ton  were  present  at  this  party,  given  by  the  Tues¬ 
day-night’s  Club  from  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Pall 
Mall.  Horace  Walpole’s  relatives  were  there ;  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Waldegrave  as  Jane  Shore, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  as  Mandane.  The 
most  remarkable  characters  were  a  Bedlamite  run 
mad  for  AVilkes  and  liberty ;  Adam  in  flesh-colored 
silk  ;  and  a  double  man,  half  chimney-sweep,  half 
miller.  The  chief  buffoons  of  the  evening  were  a 
chimney-sweep  and  a  quack-<loctor.  The  ball  be¬ 
gan  at  nine  and  ended  about  two.  The  mob  in 
the  square  compelled  all  persons  as  they  went  to  the 
masquerade  to  keep  the  windows  of  their  chairs  or 
coaches  down,  and  held  up  lights  to  see  their  dresses 
better.  At  a  mascjuerade  the  next  year,  the  house 
was  illuminated  with  four  thousand  wax-lights, 
while  one  hundred  musicians  were  scattered  through 
the  rooms.  Mrs.  Corneh's  at  last  got  too  careless, 
or  too  prosperous ;  for  she  was  frequently  prosecuted 
for  riot  and  disorder  at  her  house.  The  Pantheon 
eclipsed  her,  and  her  parties  grew  far  less  respect¬ 
able.  The  rainy  day  came  at  last.  She  became 
bankrupt  in  1772.  A  confectioner  then  took  the 
house,  and  failed  also.  The  tide  h.id  turned.  Mrs. 
Cornelys  became  a  vender  of  ase’s  milk  at  Knights- 
bridge;  and  eventually  drifted  into  the  Fleet,  where 
she  died  in  1797.  Her  son  was  tutor  to  Lord  Pom- 
fret  ;  her  daughter,  a  professional  musician.  After 
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I  -these  gay  summer  hours  of  Mrs.  Comelys’s  splendor, 

I  Carlisle  House  was  a  nursery  for  a  thousand  bubbles, 
— debating-societies,  lecture-rooms,  Count  Borau- 
laski's  concerts  (1783).  In  1797  there  was  a  feeble 
attempt  to  turn  Carlisle  House  into  a  town  Kanelagh. 

But  one  step  back  pour  mieux  sauter.  The  great 
Cremwcll  name,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Soho  Square.  Mary,  Oliver’s  third 
daughter,  Lady  Falconberg,  lived  once  in  the  White 
House  on  the  northeast  side,  now  Crosse  and  Black¬ 
well’s  sauce-warehouse. 


t 


i 


“  No  sauce  would  Cromwell  ttanl, 
from  Spanish  or  from  English  band.” 

The  streets  at  the  back  still  bear  the  old  proud  and 
once  honored  names  of  Falconberg  Street,  Falcon- 
bei^  Mews.  Sutton  Street  too  reconls  the  name  of 
the  Falconberg’s  country  seat.  Defoe  mentions  see¬ 
ing  the  good  old  countess  with  the  immortal  name, 

—  “a  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  still  fresh  and  gay, 
though  of  great  age.”  She  died  in  1712,  a  few 
months  before  her  brother  Richard.  She  left  the 
Soho  streets  and  house,  and  all  she  could,  away  from 
her  husband’s  family. 

Geoige  Cuhnan  the  elder  also  figures  on  the 
family  tree  of  Soho  Srjuare.  That  well-born  au¬ 
thor,  whose  good  birth  is  forgotten  while  his  talent 
lives,  resided  here  ;  but  whether  he  wrote  the 
Jealous  Wife  during  this  residence,  I  hardly  know. 
In  the  house,  Xo.  30  (now  the  Linnman  Society), 
that  bold  traveller  and  useful  botanist.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  lived  to  talk  of  Captain  Cook,  whose  com¬ 
panion  he  had  been  ;  the  gout,  whose  companion 
(bad  luck  to  it !)  he  was ;  and  the  cabals  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Here,  stolid  and  rather  over-bear¬ 
ing  Sir  .Toseph  gave  his  public  breakfasts  and  his 
famous  philosophical  Sunday  evenings. 

A  man  named  Trotter  started  the  Soho  Bazaar 
after  the  Eastern  models  in  1815.  Like  other  ba¬ 
zaars,  it  seems  intended  for  the  diffusion  of  things 
that  nobody  can  ever  manage  anyhow  to  want. 
And  now  for  a  flight  southwestward. 

In  the  glorious  times  of  the  Regency  (glorious 
for  tailors,  we  mean)  the  space  now  covered  by  the 
palaces  of  Belgrave  and  Eaton  squares  was  a  miser¬ 
able,  disreputable,  and  rather  dangerous  locality 
known  as  “  The  Five  Fields.”  Here  for  centuries 
footpads  had  lurked  to  snatch  at  the  wigs  and 
swords  of  benighteil  pedestrians,  to  rob  and  strip 
besotted  beaux  zigzagging  home  from  Covent- 
Garden  revels  of  their  laced  coats  and  purses, 
and  to  leave  them  bruised  and  stabbed  under  the 
scrubby  suburban  hedges  or  sooty  thorn-trees.  The 
most  conspicuous  object  in  this  rather  dismal  neigh¬ 
borhood  —  the  chief  architectural  object,  we  mean 

—  was  Ebury  chapel,  now  the  centre  of  a  vast 
congeries  of  houses,  and  of  small  importance  to 
any  one  but  its  own  congregation  and  the  renters 
of  its  pews.  The  Five  Fields  were  intersected  by 
a  road  elevated  alxive  the  meadows  on  a  sort  of 
causeway,  as  the  roads  still  are  in  some  of  those 
dull  marshy  nursery-gardens  that  stretch  from  Chel¬ 
sea  to  Fulham. 

That  mine  of  gold  —  Belgravia  —  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  fortunate  Grosvenor  family  in 
1656,  when  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Ebury,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Grosvenor,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  the  nobleman  who,  according  to  cur¬ 
rent  popular  tradition,  has  a  thousand  pounds  a 
day  and  two  thousand  for  Sundays,  —  a  numerical 
legend  as  probably  over  as  under  the  mark.  This 
Mr.  Davies  died  in  1663,  three  years  after  the 


Restoration,  little  conscious  of  the  value  of  his  five 
pasturing  fields.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  this  ( 
sumptuous  property  was  just  plain  Ebury  farm,  a  | 
plot  of  430  acres,  meadow  and  pasture,  let  on  lease 
to  a  troublesome  untoward  jierson  named  Wharle 
(how  could  a  man  with  such  a  name  help  being  > 
untoward  ?) ;  and  he,  to  her  fardingaled  majesty’s  ; 
infinite  annoyance,  had  let  out  the  same  to  various  ; ; 
other  scurvy  fellows,  who  insisted  on  enclosing  the 
arable  land,  driving  out  the  ploughs  and  laying  , 
down  grass,  to  the  hindrance  ot  all  pleasant  hawk¬ 
ing  and  coursing  parties.  Nor  was  this  all  the  | 
big-hearted  queen  alone  cared  about ;  she  had  a  | 
memory  for  the  poor,  as  our  own  gracious  Sovereign 
has,  and  she  saw  how  those  enclosures  were  just  so  j 
much  sheer  stark  robbery  of  the  poor  man’s  right 
of  common  aller  Laumias-tide. 

In  the  Regency,  when  Belgrave  Square  was  a 
ground  for  hanging  out  clothes,  all  the  space  be¬ 
tween  AVestminster  and  Vauxhall  bridge  was  simply 
known  as  “  Tothill  Fields  ”  or  “  The  Downs.”  It 
was  a  dreary  tract,  by  all  descriptions  (for  the 
writer  is  not  Old  Parr),  of  stunted,  dusty,  trodden 
grass,  beloved  by  the  bull-baiters,  badger-drawers, 
and  dog-fighters,  with  whose  destinies  the  great 
Mr.  Windham  sympathized.  Beyond  this  Caiupus 
Martins  of  the  rampant  blackguard  of  prize-fighting 
days  loomed  a  garden  region  of  cabbage-beds,  stag¬ 
nant  ditches  fringed  with  pollard  withes.  No  Peni¬ 
tentiary  then  at  Millbank,  no  Yauxhall  bridge,  no 
anything,  but  a  haunted  house  half-way  to  Chel-  I 
sea,  and  a  halfpenny  hatch  that  led  through  a  i 
cabbage-plot  to  a  tavern  known  by  the  agreeable  | 
name  of  “  The  Monster.”  Beyond  this  came  an  j 
embankment  called  the  AVillow  AValk  (a  convenient  ' 
place  for  quiet  murder),  ami  at  one  end  of  this  1 
lived  that  eminent  public  character,  Mr.  AA''illiam 
Aberfield,  generally  known  to  the  sporting  peers,  i  j 
thieves,  and  dog-fanciers  of  the  Regency  as  “  Slen- 
der  Billy.”  If  we  remember  a  recent  pleasant 
book  rightly,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  once  had  the 
honor  of  this  gentleman’s  acijuaintauce,  and  visited 
his  house  to  see  the  great  Spanish  monkey  “  Muka- 
ko”  (“Muchacho”)  fight  Tom  Cribb’s  dogs  and 
cut  their  throats  one  after  the  other  —  apparently 
at  least  —  for  the  gentleman  ^  “  genleman  ”  we 
mean  —  who  really  bled  the  dogs  and  the  peers 
was  Mr.  Cribb  himself,  who  had  a  lancet  hidden 
in  his  hand,  with  which,  under  pretence  of  rende^ 
ing  the  bitten  and  bruised  dogs  help,  he  contrived, 
in  a  frank,  friendly  way;  to  open  the  jugular  vein. 

A  good  many  of  the  Prince  Regent’s  friends  were 
Slender  Billy’s  also.  Mr.  Slender  Billy  died,  how¬ 
ever,  much  more  rcgretteil  than  the  Regent,  being 
a  most  useful  and  trusty^  memlier  of  a  gang  of 
forgers.  All  ellbrts  to  induce  Billy,  when  con¬ 
demned,  to  disclose  the  secret  of  his  mates  were 
ill  vain.  He  aifected  the  most  exquisite  simplicity; 
and  when  the  Bank  lawyer  begged  him  to  surrender 
“the  plates”  with  which  the  notes  had  been  printed, 
he  instantly  and  without  demur  handed  the  man  of 
law  the  plate  from  which  he  had  just  scraped  Lis 
prison  meal.  Child  of  nature !  The  Slender 
creature  died  with  Christian  unction,  leaving  a 
brace  of  partridges,  which  he  had  not  time  to  dine 
olf,  to  a  Bow  Street  officer  who  had  been  a  chief 
witness  against  him.  The  partridges  were  certainly 
fine  plump  birds ;  but  they  had  one  fault,  —  they 
had  been  carefully  poisoned,  and  the  discovery 
was  made  only  just  in  time  to  save  the  witness's 
life.  It  is  gratitying  to  know  that  Slender  Billy 
died  game,  and  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  took  his 
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departure  from  a  country  for  whose  aristocracy  he 
bad  80  long  catered. 

Leaving  the  Willow  Walk  in  Slender  Billy’s  days, 
a  walk  back  into  Bimlico  brought  you  again  into 
Stretton’s  Ground  and  other  choice  regions,  or  by 
Queen  Scjuare  down  a  flight  of  neglected  dirty  steps 
into  the  shaily  Birdcage  Walk, 

Belgrave  Square,  that  stronghold  of  the  landed 
interest  and  titled  wealth,  was  designed  in  1825  by 
George  Basitvi,  as  Mr  Cunningham  informs  us,  and 
the  detached  villas  were  built  by  H.  E.  Kendall 
and  others.  That  fine  old  soldier.  Lord  Hill,  lived 
in  the  hoiuse  in  the  southwest  corner ;  and  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  George  Murray  died  in  1846  at  No.  5 
on  the  north  side.  Some  of  the  best  names  in  the 
“Blue-book  ”  have  a  local  habitation  in  this  honored 
square ;  and  when  there  is  an  escutcheon  nailed  up 
between  the  windows,  it  is  often  blazoned  with  the 
proudest  badges  of  heraldry. 

But  the  neighborhood  of  the  square  has  associa¬ 
tions  even  more  interesting  than  those  of  wealth 
and  power,  or  than  all  the  trophies  won  in  the  hiird 
old  times  by  strong  arms  fighting,  generally,  as  even 
Cobbett  allowed,  for  virtue  and  for  right.  At  the 
large  house  at  the  corner  of  hiccleston  Street  lived 
that  hearty  pleasant  genius  Sir  Franeis  Chantrey, 
one  of  our  greatest  sculptors  in  the  only  branch  of 
the  art  that  Englishmen  seem  ever  likely  to  excel 
in. — i.  c.  the  naturalistic.  Here  he  lived  from  1814 
to  his  death  in  1841 ;  and  in  the  studio  at  the  back 
of  the  house  his  intellectual  bust  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  with  that  enormous  hat  full  of  brain,  was 
executed ;  even  in  the  stolid  colorless  marble  the 
wondrous  gray  eyes  of  the  enchanter  seem  radiant 
with  their  old  glamour,  and  to  glow  and  kindle,  as 
one  looks  on  them,  into  the  little  living  worlds 
through  which  glided  past  so  many  dreams,  caught 
ere  they  vanished,  and  fixed  forever  on  paper. 
Wondrous  man !  wondrous  art !  Let  us  thank  Go<l 
for  Sir  Walter,  and  thank  God  too  for  the  man  who 
invented  printing.  In  these  same  rooms  the  kind- 
hearted  man  ^whose  face  his  friend  Turner  used  to 
reproduce  jokingly  by  black  dots  on  a  round  red 
wafer)  thought  and  clove  his  exquisite  monument 
of  the  Sleeping  Children,  now  in  Lichfield  Cath¬ 
edral,  the  sweetest  aping  of  sleep-like  death  and 
death's  sleep  ever  wrought  out  on  canvas  or  in 
stone.  In  the  same  gallery  too,  amid  heaps  of 
modelling  clay  and  blocks  of  rough  Carrara,  Chan¬ 
trey  executed  bis  fine  thoughtful  st.itue  of  that 
intense  practical  thinker  Watt,  —  a  man  who  looked 
as  if  his  thoughts  went  on  in  sequences  of  twenty 
miles  each.  The  noble  gallery  with  the  lantern 
was  the  contrivance  of  that  most  subtly-ingenious 
architect  Sir  John  Soane.  Sir  John  had  no  great 
grasp  of  mind,  but  he  was  the  most  exquisite  econo¬ 
mist  of  space,  and  his  little  Chinese  puzzles  of 
houses  are  quite  studies  of  mathematical  cleverness. 
His  museum  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  is  exceedingly 
worth  a  visit ;  but  it  has  become  a  sad  close  borough, 
and  the  great  object  of  its  present  managers  seems 
to  be  to  keep  it  as  secret  and  unvisited  as  possible. 
It  is  never  advertised,  and  an  entry  to  it  is  beset 
with  vulgarly  formal  and  ridiculous  processes,  which 
di^st  people  in  this  busy  and  progressive  age. 
Out  on  such  paltry  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  and 
viva  the  great  Benthamite  motto,  —  “  'The  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number !  ”  Ch.antrey,  the  good 
shot  and  the  good  liver,  died  in  his  Eccleston  Street 
drawing-room,  quietly,  benignly,  in  his  easy-chair ; 
and  such  a  calm  death  seemed  the  natural  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  clever,  kind,  and  honest  life. 
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In  No.  27  Lower  Belgrave  Place,  from  1824  to 
his  death  in  1842,  lived  that  delightful,  vigorous 
ballad-writer  Allan  Cunningham,  Chantrey’s  worthy 
assistant  and  foreman.  Not  even  Scott’s  noble 

“  On  Ravelston  crajcSy  and  on  Oenniston ’s  lee, 

Died  away  the  last  war-notes  of  Bonny  Boudee,” 

has  a  grander  trampling  “  lilt  ”  in  it  than  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  sailor’s  song, 

**  The  wet  sheet  and  a  flowinj;  sail, 

And  the  wind  that  follows  fast,'* 

in  spite  of  the  cynical  criticism  that  Allan  did  not 
quite  know  that  a  “  sheet  ”  was  not  a  sail,  but  a 
rope.  But  even  now,  Mr.  Cynic,  like  many  other 
critics,  you  are  too  acute.  Allan  was  no  fool,  what¬ 
ever  you  may  or  may  not  be ;  he  evidentlv  meant 
to  contrast  the  dripping  rope  with  the  swelling  smL 
One  of  Allan  Cnnningham’s  most  remarkable 
books  is  that  which  contains  a  quantity  of  imita¬ 
tions  of  old  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  ballads,  which, 
by  the  by,  are  about  three  times  as  good  as  most 
old  ballads,  e.xcepting,  of  course.  Child  Waters'  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  You  can  count  the  best  on 
your  fingers.  There  are  few  so  good  as  those  the 
sculptor’s  foreman  wrote  in  his  bold  Roman  hand. 
I  do  not  know  whether  such  tricks  are  ipite  fair. 
They  are  rather  mischievous  mystifications,  and 
tend  very  much  to  produce  antiquarian  blunders. 
They  answer  one  end,  however :  they  teach  critics 
and  pedants  humility ;  for  they  showed  there  were 
great  and  wise  men  who  believed  in  Ireland’s  impu¬ 
dent  forgeries,  as  their  fathers  had  done  in  the  Bow- 
ley  poems  and  Ossian.  The  world’s  old  errors 
reproduce  themselves. 

Cavendish  Square  derives  its  name  from  Lady 
Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies,  married  in  1713  to 
Swift’s  friend,  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the 
great  book-collector  and  Tory  minister.  The 
ground  was  laid  out  in  1717  or  1718,  but  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  South-Sea  bubble  stopped  the  building 
for  a  time.  The  whole  north  side  of  the  square  was 
reserved  for  the  palace  of  that  imperial  millionnaire, 
the  Duke  of  Chandos.  This  was  the  Timon  of 
Pope’s  satire,  a  satire  which  produced  a  caricature 
by  Hogarth  of  the  little  man  of  Twickenham  white¬ 
washing  the  gateway  of  Burlington  House,  and 
bespattering  the  Duke  of  Chandos’s  carriage.  Pope, 
afraid  of  “  the  libelled  person  and  the  pictured 
shape,”  never  attacked  Hogarth  for  this ;  and  Ho¬ 
garth,  perhaps  ashamed  of  assailing  genius,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  print ;  yet  after  all.  Pope’s  satire  is  spiteM 
rather  than  severe.  He  complains  of  the  formality 
of  the  French  gardens  at  the  duke’s  seat,  Cannons, 
near  Edgeware,  —  derides  the  trees  cut  like  statues, 
and  the  statues  thick  as  trees ;  and  sneers  at  the 
duke  (who  must  have  been  very  like  the  invalid 
poet),  as 

“  A  puny  insect  shivering  at  a  breeie.” 

Pope  hisses  at  the  operatic  music  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  cumbrous  state  of  the  dinner,  where  he  was  com- 
plaisantly  helped  to  all  his  antipathies.  Deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  pleased,  and  too  proud  to  endure 
another  person’s  pride,  the  sour  little  wasp  con¬ 
cludes  :  — 

“Treated,  caressed,  and  tired,  I  take  my  leave, 

Sick  of  his  civil  pride  from  morn  to  eve  ; 

I  curse  such  lavish  cost  and  little  skill  j 
And  swear  no  day  wa.-  e  ver  passed  so  ill.” 

Pope  afterwanls  tried  to  prove  that  Timon  was  not 
meant  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  then,  half  owning 
that  it  was,  he  denied  that  he  had  shown  any  in¬ 
gratitude,  as  the  duke  had  done  no  more  than  sub¬ 
scribe  for  his  Iliad.  The  glory  of  Cannons  soon 
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passetl  away,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  that  not  very  respectable  being,  O’Kelly,  the 
owner  of  the  famous  Derby-winner,  Eclipse.  All 
that  now  remains  of  the  duke  at  Cannons  is  a 
mouldy,  neglected  statue  in  the  vault  of  a  country- 
church. 

The  equestrian  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
is  that  of  the  cruel  hero  of  Culloden,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  memory  is  still  odious  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Tliis  is  the  statue  that  Reynolds,  a  lover  of 
the  ideal,  condemned  as  unsuccessful.  Pope’s  ene¬ 
my,  that  slovenly,  clever  woman.  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  lived  in  this  scmare,  and  from  here, 
between  1723  and  1731,  dated  many  letters  to  the 
Countess  of  Mar.  At  No.  32  (afterwards  Sir  Mar¬ 
tin  Archer  Shee’s)  lived  Reynolds’s  rival,  the  senti¬ 
mental  Romney,  who  was  so  fond  of  reproducing  the 
beautiful  face  of  Lady  Hamilton.  Romney’s  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  house  had  been  its  historian,  F.  Cotes, 
R.  A.,  once  a  fashionable  portrait  painter.  The 
large  bouse  at  the  corner  of  Harley  Street  was  first 
the  old  Princess  Amelia’s,  then  Pope’s,  lastly  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor’s.  On  the  west  side  there  lurks  be¬ 
hind  a  high  brick  rampart  Harcourt  House,  the 
town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Marylebone.  1 

Portman  Stjuare  (the  north  side)  was  begun  about 
1764,  but  it  was  tw’enty  years  before  the  whole  was 
finished.  It  derived  its  name  from  William  Henry 
Portman,  Es(j.,  a  Somersetshire  gentleman.  The 
Portman  property  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres 
is  described  in  an  old  lease  granted  by  the  last  prior 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  rural 
way,  as  Great  Gibbet  Field,  Ilawkfield,  Brook 
Stand,  Tassels  Croft,  Boys’  Croft,  Furse  Croft,  and 
Sheepcott  Hawes.  The  northwest  corner  house 
was  built  by  Mrs.  ^lontagiie,  a  learned  lady,  who 
defended  Shakespeare  against  Voltaire,  ratlier  a 
^atuitous  piece  of  work.  Here  she  held  her 
parties ;  and  firom  the  dress  of  one  of  her  guests 
originated  the  term  “  blue-stocking.” 

Berkeley  Sijuare  is  a  frontier  land  between  West- 1 
end  trade  and  West-end  nobility.  The  east  side  is 
half  shops,  on  the  northern  there  is  an  hotel.  Con¬ 
fectioners  and  stationers  here  confront  peers  and 
baronets.  The  square  was  built  in  1698,  and  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  Berkeley  House  adjoining, 
Lansdowne  House  being  of  later  date.  If  Caven¬ 
dish  Square  is  consecrated  by  associations  of  Pope, 
Berkeley  Square  is  rendered  interesting  by  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Horace  Walpole.  No.  44  was  the  house 
built  by  that  clever  quack,  Kent,  fbr  Lady  Isabella 
Finch.  Walpole  thought  well  of  the  staircase,  and 
he  was  a  man  who  had  le  gout  difficile,  if  any  one 
ever  had.  At  No.  11,  Horace  Walpole  himself 
died,  in  1797.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Ossory,  in  1779, 
he  mentions  his  pleasure  at  his  new  house;  Lady 
Shelburne,  “  the  (jueen  of  the  palace  over  against 
me,”  having  improved  the  view.  At  No.  45,  that 
“  heaven-born  general,”  Lord  Clive,  driven  mad  by 
cruel  parliamentary  persecution,  killed  himself  in  a 
frenzy  of  despair.  The  Martha  Blount  flirted 
with,  perhaps  beloved,  by  Pope,  died  in  this  sciuare 
in  1762. 


MAXIMILIAN. 

The  unhappy  dupe  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  met  the  fate  his  best  friends  feared.  Lured  from 
a  position  of  honor  and  of  safety  in  his  brother’s 
realm,  by  the  glitter  of  a  phantom  Crown,  the  rest¬ 
less  and  rash  young  man  rejected  the  counsel  of  his 
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wise  father-in-law  and  the  remonstrance  of  his  proud 
brother ;  and  consented  to  set  out  at  the  bidding  of 
the  enemy  of  his  House  and  of  his  country,  to  effect 
a  burglary  in  a  distant  State  that  had  never  done 
him  or  his  any  harm.  “  And  the  Devil  said  unto 
the  woman,  ye  shall  not  surely  die ;  and  the  wo¬ 
man  took  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  unto 
her  husband,  and  he  did  eat.”  It  is  an  old  and  a 
miserable  tale.  —  the  tale  of  human  weakness  and 
selfishness.  Humanitjt  shudders  at  the  death,  in  a 
foreign  land,  of  a  prince  in  the  prime  of  life,  who, 
had  his  lot  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  would  have 
lived  amiably,  and  been  spoken  of  in  epitaphs  and 
chronicles  as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind  :  but  who, 
having  succumbed  to  the  temptings  of  lawless  am¬ 
bition,  climbed  for  a  moment  high,  propped  by 
treacherous  aid,  and  when  bereft  of  it,  fell  precipi¬ 
tately  down  into  darkness.  A  tragical  ending  this 
of  a  three  years’  sham  sovereignty  !  A  chorus  of 
execration  sounds  and  resounds  against  those  by 
whose  hands  Maximilian  has  been  put  to  death; 
and  we  who,  in  every  exigency  and  under  all  cm 
cumstances,  have  consistently  lifted  up  our  voice 
against  political  executions,  lament  his  death,  while 
we  are  glad  of  his  fall.  From  first  to  last  we  de¬ 
nounced  the  buccaneering  plot  against  Mexico :  we 
honored  the  courage  of  our  Minister  there.  Sir 
Charles  Wyke,  who  broke  the  alliance  into  which 
we  had  unfortunately  entered,  at  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  him  by  the  French,  and  who  refused 
to  be  sent  back  as  England’s  representative,  to  the 
Court  of  the  invader.  We  deplored  the  mistake  of 
sending  Mr.  Scarlett  in  his  stead,  and  receiving 
here  the  Minister  of  the  usurper.  Undeviatingly 
we  stuck  to  our  text,  that  the  show  and  semblance 
of  success  in  violence  and  fraud  could  not  and 
would  not  come  to  good ;  and  we  say  now  that 
we  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  calamity  to  the 
world,  if  Napoleon  HI.  had  succeeded  in  founding 
by  such  means  an  alien  empire  in  Mexico.  All  this 
does  not  blind  us,  however,  to  the  folly  and  cruelty 
of  the  political  Judaism  of  taking  an  “  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  We  hate  revenge  as 
impolitic  and  anti-Christian,  and  we  condemn  the 
rulers  of  Mexico,  who,  in  the  hour  of  their  country’s 
deliverance  from  invaders,  hav6  sullied  their  tri¬ 
umph  by  a  prisoner’s  blood. 

But  let  us  be  just.  Which  is  the  European  state 
that  can  dare  to  sit  in  judgment  or  cast  a  stone  ? 
The  Pretender  was  not  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  for 
he  was  not  caught;  but  the  English  and  Scotch 
noblemen  who  were  convicted  of  coi^licity  in  his 
cause  suffered  the  death  of  traitors.  The  Bourbons 
did  not  shoot  Napoleon  when  he  broke  into  France 
in  1815,  because  he  contrived  to  find  refuge  on 
board  the  Bellerophon ;  but  they  shot  Ney,  “  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,”  like  any  dog,  despite  of  cries 
and  groans  of  shame ;  and  the  representative  of 
England  at  Paris  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  inter¬ 
fere,  for  which  England  never  blamed  him.  The 
Neapolitan  Bourbons  whom  by  troops  and  armies 
we  twice  put  back  upon  their  forfeit  throne,  tried  by 
court-martial  and  shot  their  rival  Murat,  who  had 
governed  the  country  prosperously  and  in  j)eace, 
and  with  genuine  popular  approval,  during  several 
years,  and  whose  sole  offence  consisted  in  his  trying 
to  oust  them  and  take  his  place  again.  The  great 
Napoleon’s  memory  is  laden  with  the  reproach  of 
seizing  the  heir  of  Conde,  dragging  him  across  the 
Border,  and  having  him  shot  in  the  ditch  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  for  plotting  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty. 
Finally,  the  King  of  Hungary,  now  forgiven  by  a 
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wearied  people,  can  never  dissociate  from  his  name 
I  that  of  Count  Batthyany  and  those  of  too  many  of 
‘  his  countrymen,  whose  sole  pretended  fault  was 
treason  against  the  imperial  crown  and  dignity.  We 
would  that  we  could  stop  here ;  but  it  were  mere 
'  hypocrisy  to  blink  the  fact,  which  will  outweigh  in 
:  history’s  judgment  all  parallels  and  analogies,  the 
I  terrible  fact,  that  just  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in 
'  October  1865,  Maximilian  issued  a  decree,  whereby 
'  he  declared  that  from  and  after  its  date  he  would 
execute  as  a  criminal  any  man  who  was  found  in 
arms  against  him.  Under  that  decree  five  gallant 
gentlemen.  Generals  Arteaga  and  Salazar,  with 
three  of  their  staff  holding  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
the  Republican  Army,  were  taken  prisoners  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  alien  Emperor.  Is  it  not 
written,  “  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
I  the  sword  ”  ?  A  fearful  thing  is  this  poetic  retribu¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  thing  which  it  can  serve  no  honest  or 
I  pious  purpose  to  deny  or  to  ignore. 

We  can  quite  believe  that  Juarez,  had  he  found 
j  himself  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  from 
}  without,  and  to  still  the  cry  for  vengeance  from  the 
I  many  whom  his  imperial  prisoner  had  made  or- 
I  phans  and  childless,  would  have  spared  his  life. 

He  is  described  by  those  who  know  him  as  a  man 
!  specially  given  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  le- 
^ty.  A  self-made  man,  who  late  in  life  took  to 
the  study  of  law  and  politics,  and  who,  above  all  his 
countrymen,  has  shown  a  freedom  from  impulsive 
and  sordid  qualities ;  who  in  a  land  and  a  time  of 
violence  has  been  reproached  with  fewer  acts  of 
severity  than  any  other,  whether  of  native  or  for¬ 
eign  birth,  and  who  has  manifested  a  marvellous 
tenacity  of  national  purpose  and  national  policy,  can 
have  no  motive  of  pique  or  passion  instigating  him 
to  take  Maximilian’s  life.  But  let  us  put  this  case 
i  to  ourselves.  What  would  be  our  feelings,  what  our 
words.  — may  we  not  add,  what  our  acts  and  deeds,  — 
if  a  French  or  German  adventurer,  of  high  descent, 
were  to  land  in  Munster  with  a  foreign  army,  and,  for¬ 
tifying  himself  in  a  few  southern  towns  near  the  coast, 
were  recognized  there  as  King  by  half  the  govern- 1 
ments  of  Europe,  and,  after  months  or  years  of  blood¬ 
shed  and  exaction,  were  he  to  fall  into  our  hands  ‘i 

I  CHIC! 

j  The  Times’  correspondent  is  at  some  pains  to 
I  rescue  his  countrymen,  especially  the  artists  who 
I  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  nettled  at  hav- 
I  ing  only  one  of  many  gold  medals  awarded  to 
I  them,  and  at  seeing  Bavarian,  Austrian,  and  even 
I  American  art  openly  preferre<l  to  their  own,  from 
the  sad  imputation  of  not  being  Chic !  This  piece 
of  slang,  originating  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  has  been 
for  some  years  in  vogue  with  the  artists  and  students 
of  Paris,  and,  as  is  tne  fate  with  all  such  words,  has 
!  fallen  down  to  the  Boulevards,  Mabille,  and  the 
Chateau  Rouge.  We  are  so  fond  of  new  words  that 
it  is  strange  that  we  should  wait  for  the  Grand  Ex¬ 
position  to  adopt  the  expression,  as  no  doubt  we 
I  shall ;  but  for  some  time  the  little  boys  of  Paris  have 
I  been  using  it,  and  the  artists  still  find  it  handy  to 
:  express  the  inexpressible.  It  means  really  what  we 
i  would  intimate  by  “skill  or  knack.”  “II  y  a  du 
chic  dans  ce  tableau,”  there  is  power,  worth,  expres¬ 
sion,  in  that  picture ;  or  they  may  say  of  an  actor, 
“  Get  artiste  a  du  chic,”  that  tragedian  has  stuff  in 
him.  Moreover,  the  little  word  pronounced  sharply 
“shik,”  can  be  used  very  forcibly  to  express  con¬ 
tempt.  A  lorette,  asking  a  young  fellow  with  a 


fine  massive  gold  watchchain  what  o’clock  it  was, 
saw,  when  he  produced  his  timepiece,  a  miserable 
Geneva  silver  watch,  “  Ah!”  she  cried,  “ce  n’est 
pas  chic !  ”  The  externals  did  not  imply  internals ; 
and  similarly  to  certain  careless,  thoughtless,  blun¬ 
dering  work,  to  ungainly  awkwardness,  to  listless 
endeavor  which  never  compasses  its  end,  we  may 
hear  that  it  is  not  Chic !  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Times’ 
special  correspondent  and  the  author  of  that  amaz¬ 
ing  work,  “  The  Gay  Science,”  may,  therefore,  well 
labor  with  all  his  might  and  main  to  prove  that  our 
artists  have  plenty  of  Chic,  but  we  doubt  whether 
he  will  be  successful.  Air.  Arnold  found  that  the 
Germans  accused  -the  English  of  a  want  of  “  geist,” 
— spirit,  mind,  pluck,  or  really.  Chic.  The  accusa¬ 
tion  coming  from  both  nations,  from  the  thoughtful 
German  and  the  vivacious  Frenchman,  may  well 
make  us  pause.  Is  it  true  ?  Is  there  no  foundation 
for  the  assertion?  So  much  as  a  man  loves  this 
great  country,  so  much  as  he  appreciates  her  many 
noble  and  admirable  qualities,  her  real  virtues  and 
her  earnest  endeavors,  he  will  ^  pained,  when  com¬ 
paring, —  and  the  comparison  will  be  constantly 
forced  on  him,  —  to  find  in  almost  everything  a  real 
want  of  geist  or  chic,  or  prompt,  compact,  educated 
and  active  thought  in  politics,  in  art,  and  in  lit¬ 
erature.  We  outlive  our  blunders,  it  is  true ;  but 
surely  we  cannot  claim  much  prescience  or  spirit. 
In  the  Exposition  itself  England  bears  her  part,  but 
it  is  not  the  foremost  part  she  once  bore.  She  will 
have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  her  share  of  the  whistle 
playing  such  a  very  pretty  tune  at  Paris;  if  the 
amount  does  not  eventually  reach  and  even  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  we  shall  be 
very  much  siuprised.  A  very  ragged  show  of  Eng¬ 
lish  pictures  and  a  motley  assembly  of  provincial 
papers  is  surely  no  great  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  coveted  quality.  We  ought  to  have  known  what 
we  are  about,  and  to  have  excelled  in  other  things 
than  Minton’s  china  and  the  cut  glass  which  Mr. 
Dobson  exhibits.  Certainly  we  have  a  curious  col¬ 
lection  of  all  the  silver  race-cups  won  since  1854, 
huge  piles  of  inartistic  metal  with  no  “  Chic  ”  about 
them,  and  we  have  certain  engines  and  machines 
which  the  French  equal  and  the  Belgians  surpass. 
We  are  doing  too  great  a  trade  in  sewing-machines 
bought  eageny  by  the  French  modistes  and  Parisian 
tailors,  but  these  claim  an  American  origin;  our 
very  best  work  is  in  the  Government  shed,  where 
Palliser’s  chilled  shot  and  Armstrong’s  breechloading 
cannon  astonish  the  French  by  the  crushing  results 
exhibited  on  the  Warrior  taints  and  the  sides  of 
armor-clads ;  but  people  do  say  that  it  shows  no  very 
great  Chic  to  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  carefully-tabu¬ 
lated  results  of  years  of  the  most  costly  experiments, 
and  to  teach  a  possibly  hostile  and  certainly  very 
ambitious  nation  the  best  and  shortest  method  of 
battering  our  sea  and  land  deftnees  to  pieces.  No 
other  nation  has  such  an  exhibit,  and  careful  ob¬ 
servers  may  remark  how  very  attentive  French 
artillerists  are  to  these  grand  machines  of  war,  of 
which,  on  their  side,  they  show  none.  Is  k  the 
thing  —  is  it  Chic — to  show  a  rival  one’s  hand  at 
cards  ? 


As  regards  art,  the  want  of  this  quality  is  terribly 
apparent  in  the  British  section.  'The  pictures  are, 
in  the  first  place,  no  very  fair  example  of  our  schools ; 
in  the  second,  when  the  awards  were  made,  they 
were  so  hung  that  many  of  them  “  killed  ”  each  other, 
and  they  have  had  to  be  rearranged  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  Our  great  painters,  if  any  can  be  called 
great,  —  and  our  lively  neighbors  seem  to  think  that 
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we  have  none, — were  so  badly  represented,  that 
Landseer  was  only  known  by  a  picture  of  one  of  our 
demi-inonde,  lying  down  in  a  stable,  and  comfortably 
reclining  on  her  horse,  while  Millais  astonished  the 
Parisians  by  the  ugliest,  most  otUre  picture  of  a  lady 
in  a  flood  of  green  moonlight  doing  one  of  the  most 
awkward  things  a  woman  can  do,  namely,  unlacing 
her  stays,  with  a  shapeless  mass  of  drapery  about 
her  knees.  Mr.  Millais  calls  this  an  illustration  of 
Keats’s  Eve  of  St.  Agnes ;  and  the  Parisians  were 
as  much  astonished  at  the  apparition  as  John  Keats 
would  have  been.  No  wonder  that  the  French 
artists  laughed  and  cried  out  about  the  want  of 
Chic.  In  good  French  pictures  there  is  compact 
thought,  power,  good  execution,  and  everything  that 
culture  and  learning  can  do.  The  French  painter 
knows  the  alphabet  of  hu  art  at  least,  and  if  he 
fails,  it  is  only  for  want  of  genius.  But  almost 
every  English  painter  exhibits  a  waste  of  genius  for 
want  of  thorough  art-teaching.  One  shows  us  a 
number  of  people,  cut  into  bits  by  the  frame,  crawl¬ 
ing  down  the  side  of  a  ship ;  another,  huge  figures 
covering  the  whole  canvas  in  native  ugliness  at  a 
pit’s  mouth.  No  wonder  that  tlie  judges,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  clean,  carefiil,  elegant  work,  overlooked 
the  eccentricities  of  pre-Raphaelite  genius,  and  gave 
the  gold  medal  to  a  young  artist  of  the  Langham 
school,  whose  works  the  Academy  would  but  re¬ 
luctantly  hang.  If  we  want  to  know  why  they  did 
so,  and  disregard,  as  gentlemen,  the  stupid  cries  of 
favoritism  and  bribery,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
“  Chic  ”  of  Grerome  and  Meissonier,  and  the  want  of 
all  this  in  all  of  our  artists  except  a  few.  Let  us 
look  too,  for  instance,  at  our  pre-Raphaelite  art  in 
woodcuts,  which  invades  even  our  caricatures,  our 
tall  figures,  bewhiskered  and  li.stleas  swells,  our 
coats,  gowns,  and  troiusers  filling  up  the  whole  of 
the  pictures ;  the  ragged  work,  black  patches,  pen- 
dtad-ink  skies,  woolly  trees,  rude  and  German-like 
cro6.s-hatching8,  and  the  utter  want  of  finish,  let 
alone  prettiness,  which  is  observable  in  every  illus¬ 
trated  book  which  we  now  see.  Compare  the  old 
landscapes  of  Birket  Foster,  who  has  abandoned  the 
wood,  and  the  figure  illustrations  of  John  Leech  and 
John  Gilbert,  with  our  present  woodcuts. 

“True  Art  U  uAture  to  adrAutAge  dreseed,” 

is  an  incontrovertible  maxim,  and  yet  we  dress  our 
figures  to  such  disadvantage  that  a  picture  of  a  work¬ 
man  or  a  sportsman  b  pt‘rvaded,  not  with  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  man,  not  with  the  character  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  with  an  unmistakable  velveteen  jacket 
or  a  pair  of  corduroy  trousers  in  which  you  can 
count  the  very  lines.  Moreover,  ugly  as  this  exi^- 
geration  u,  it  is  not  more  false  than  it  is  ugly.  Fig¬ 
ures  of  the  size  of  woodcuts  would  lose  all  especial 
texture  of  their  dress ;  and  yet  our  thoughtless  art¬ 
ists,  because  they  see  grain  in  the  wood  of  a  door 
seven  feet  high,  run  a  false  imitation  of  it  over  its 
similitude  which  is  only  two  inches.  The  same 
blundering  attempt  to  do  something  without  the 
requisite  thought  of  how  it  should  be  done  pervades, 
let  us  sadly  own,  most  things  English.  Our  chief 
paper  admits  reviews,  yet  all  writers  know  that  it  is 
not  the  chief  book  of  its  class,  the  most  popular 
book,  or  the  noblest  book,  or  the  representative 
book,  that  gets  reviewed,  but  the  works  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  thereby  lifted  into  a  day’s 
notoriety,  to  be  tested,  tasted,  and  to  fall  into  obscu¬ 
rity  forever.  One  of  its  chief  reviewers  explained 
what  he  knows,  or  what  he  thinks  he  knows,  about 
a  severe,  sad,  and  often  cruel  art,  and  he  calls  his 
I  book  “  The  Gay  Science,”  —  a  name  stolen  from 


the  pleasant  art  of  the  Troubadours ;  was  that  Chic? 
Or  let  us  fly  from  this  art  to  architecture ;  let  « 
look  at  our  streets,  leading  nowhere,  the  side  streets 
blocked  up  so  as  to  overload  the  arteries  of  trade; 
the  houses  built  of  rough  stone,  so  as  to  be  ove^ 
loaded  with  smoke ;  the  streets  badly  paved,  with 
interstices  left  so  as  the  mud  can  work  up  in  wet 
weather,  and  the  dust  arise  in  the  dry.  Let  us  see 
how  we  mend  the  streets  by  fits  and  starts,  first  let¬ 
ting  them  be  full  of  holes ;  how  we  allow  the  turn¬ 
cock  to  pick  up  a  portion  and  leave  a  hillock  of 
stones  improperly  laid,  which,  just  as  it  gets  worn 
down,  is  peremptorily  pulled  up  by  the  gas-man;- 
how  we  allow  nuisances  to  accumulate  ;  permit  rail- 
roads  to  knock  down  and  leave  in  ruins  whole  qua^ 
ters  of  the  town ;  make  no  provision  for  lodging  oar 
working  classes,  when  such  provision  would  render 
them  healthy  and  contented,  and  pay  the  parish 
well ;  how  acres  on  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the 
city  has  been  for  years  a  desert,  haunted  by  night 
by  thieves  and  bad  women,  and  by  day  by  crowds 
of  betting-men  equally  bad  ;  how  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  head,  and  never  do  anything  but  make  a  job; 
how  artists  design  law  courts,  which  should  be  plain 
—  noble,  not  costly  in  design  —  with  a  perfect 
est  of  small  towers  and  a  useless  central  tower,  fit 
only  for  the  minster  bells  of  a  Gothic  cathedrid,  a 
aradise  for  sparrows,  a  trap  fbr  soot  and  smoke ; 
ow  other  artists  fail  utterly  in  producing  even  a 
creditable  design  for  a  National  Gallery ;  how  “  the 
finest  site  in  Europe,”  Trafalgar  Sipiare,  has  become 
a  stony  desert,  the  playground  of  roughs,  —  but 
there  is  enough  to  consider  to  make  us  sadly  own 
that  we  want  both  Geist  and  Chic,  and  the  first 
thing  to  remedy  that  want  is  to  acknowledge  it 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Messrs.  P.  Blier’s  and  E.  MacDonnell’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Golden  Legend  has 
reached  a  second  edition  at  Paris. 

Messrs.  Hachette  will  bring  out  in  December 
the  second  volume  of  Dante,  illustrated  by  M.  Gus¬ 
tave  Dore.  This  volume  will  contain  the  Purgato- 
rio  and  the  Paradiso.  -- 

Paris  is  laughing  at  a  mistake  made  by  the  ^fon• 
ileur,  which,  in  its  report  of  a  recent  debate  in  the 
Legislative  chamber,  chronicled  “  unanimous  appro¬ 
bation  from  several  parts  of  the  house.” 

M.  Pertciset,  successor  of  Gerard,  has  posted 
on  the  wall  of  Paris  a  large  rose-colored  placard,  in 
which  he  invites  all  intrepid  sportsmen  to  proceed 
with  him  to  Algeria,  and  devote  themselves  to  hunt¬ 
ing  lions,  hyenas,  tigers,  jaguars,  and  panthers. 

The  wags  of  Paris  say  Miss  Adah  Isaacs  Menken 
will  this  winter  reappear  at  the  Gaitc  in  a  new 
drama  by  M.  Alex.  Dumas,  entitled  Lieberto,  or  the 
Inconveniences  of  Photography,  in  seventeen  pos¬ 
tures  and  twenty-five  thousand  tableaux. 

M.  Ambroise  Firmin’  Didot  has  published  the 
first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  his  critical  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  valuable  library.  It  contains  notices  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  works,  namely,  his 
books  with  woodcuts,  public  festivals,  and  the  first 
art  of  his  catalogue  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  in 
is  library. 

The  Parisians  are  busily  engaged  in  discussing 
the  true  manner  of  pronouncing  Ilernani.  Is  it 
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^  Bemani  or  Emani  ?  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  left  the 
I  question  uncertain.  He  says  Fwsea-tu  Hentani, 

\  and  Ce  Ilernani,  and  Id,  que  Hernani,  and  Cen  esl 
fail  (Tllertiani,  and  calls  himaelf  the  auteur  dller- 
nani 

A  Beluian  paper,  the  Gazette  de  Mans,  relates 
that  during  a  storm  which  lately  broke  over  Fram- 
eries,  a  shower  of  small  pebbles  fell  from  the  sky. 
Several  of  them  were  collected,  and  found  to  be  of 
the  size  of  a  small  nut.  The  compoeition  is  a  sort 
of  enamebed  silex,  resembling  jasper. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  and  Herr  Richard  AVagner 
have  bad  another  quarrel.  The  former  thought  Herr 
Tschichatschcck,  a  tenor  who  has  been  thirty  years 
I  on  the  stage,  too  old  to  play  the  leading  character 
in  Lohengrin,  and  his  Majesty  gave  the  part  to  Herr 
'  Vogel,  a  young  tenor  with  an  admirable  voice  and 
I  great  musical  skill.  As  soon  as  Herr  Wagner  heard 
I  of  this  he  disappeared  from  Munich,  and  where  he 
I  now  is  nobody  knows  and  few  Bavarians  care. 

I  M.  Alex.  Dumas,  Jr.,  recently  said  to  one  of  his 
I  friends  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  change  the 
'  amounts  of  all  the  money  mentioned  in  La  Dame 
;  aux  Camelias,  which  is  now  played  at  the  Vaude- 
I  ville.  Those  sums  seemed  so  ridiculously  small  their 
!  mention  never  failed  to  provoke  the  laughter  of  the 
I  pit.  AVhat  a  commentary  on  the  increased  extrav¬ 
agance  of  Paris  within  fifteen  years !  M.  Dumas’s 
I  hut  piece,  Les  Idees  de  Mme.  Aubray,  has  been 
;  played  for  one  hundred  consecutive  nights  at  the 
Gymnase. 

I  The  death  of  Dr.  Trousseau,  the  famous  Paris 
I  physician,  has  revived  many  interesting  anecdotes 
I  of  his  early  days.  When  but  fourteen  he  was  at- 
I  tending  a  course  of  lectures  on  magnetis.  ■  given  in 
a  small  country  village,  where  it  happeneu  that  Dr. 
Bretonneau  was  recruiting  his  health.  A  workman, 
whose  sight  had  been  seriously  injured  by  a  splinter 
of  iron  having  entered  his  eye,  was  attended  by  the 
doctor,  who,  with  all  his  skill,  utterly  failed  in  ex¬ 
tracting  the  small  fragment  imbedded  In  a  mass  of 
inflamed  llesh.  The  ooy  Trousseau  heard  of  the 
case,  and  returning  from  a  lecture  on  the  power  of 
the  magnet,  asked  le.ave  to  try  its  success.  As  the 
experiment  could  not  produce  pain,  leave  was 
granted,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  future  “  prince  de 
l.a  science  ”  showed  the  iron  splinter  attached  to  the 
end  of  his  magnet.  Dr.  Bretonneau,  strucK  by  the 
boy’s  intelligent  application  of  the  facts  revealed  to 
him  in  the  lecture,  adopted  him  as  his  pupil,  with 
what  result  we  all  know.  During  the  last  two 
months,  Dr.  Trousseau  pointed  out  daily  to  his  class 
of  hospital  students  the  progress  of  the  disease  which 
carried  him  olf,  and  a  few  days  before  his  death  in- 
.'pected  the  tomb  he  had  ordered  to  be  erected  for 
I  himself.  He  said  the  masons  had  done  their  work 
j  'veil ;  and  after  paying  them,  drove  to  an  under- 
I  taker’s,  where  he  arranged  as  to  his  funeral,  settling 
the  amount  it  was  to  cost,  remarking,  as  he  did  so, 
that  relations  were  usually  overcharged,  and  he  was 
determined  his  family  should  only  pay  what  was 
right. 

The  art  critic  of  the  London  Athena?iim,  writing 
about  the  American  pictures  in  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition,  is  rather  more  frank  than  flattering.  He  says 
that  the  art  of  the  United  States  may  be  described 
.  under  two  heads:  “First,  that  which  b  French  in 


origin  as  in  nature.  Secondly,  that  which  is  prose. 
The  latter  class  comprehends  much  that  b  valuable, 
much  that  b  interesting,  but,  as  it  aims  to  be  topo¬ 
graphical  in  landscape,  and  merely  illustrative  in 
figure-painting,  is  by  no  means  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  when  we  are  reckoning  up  the  wealth  of 
the  world  in  Art.  AVith  thb  class  rank  the  laige  ' 
topographical  and  meteorological  landscapes  of 
Messrs.  Church,  ‘The  Falb  of  Niagara,’  ‘The  ■ 
Rainy  Season  in  the  Tropics,’  and,  Inferiorly  to  the 
last,  as  less  effectively  achieving  a  common  aim,  Mr. 
Bierstadt’s  ‘  The  Rocky  Mountains,’  Mr.  J.  F.  Crop-, 
sey’s  ‘  Mount  Jefierson,  New  Hampshire.’  These 
are  spectacular  pictures  of  the  common  sort,  or 
scenes  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  valuable  in  their  way. 
Better  in  jiaintlng  and  finer  in  sentiment  than  these 
is  Mr.  J.  Hart’s  ‘River  Tunxis,  Connecticut,’  —  a 
bright  landscape,  showing  a  gently  flowing  stream, 

Its  meadows  and  trees.  In  Mr.  Kensett’s  ‘  Lake 
George,  Autumn,’  is  the  besetting  opacity  of  United 
States  practice  in  landscape,  such  as  we  find  in 
common  French  art  of  the  kind,  and  observe  to.  be 
dominant  in  Germany,  —  a  defect  which,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  places  the  result  in  value 
far  below  even  ordinary  Englbh  landscape-paintings. 

In  thb  way  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and 
Giflford,  who  shows  us  with  spirit  a  grand  range  of 
blue  hilb,  and  one  or  two  inferior  painters,  are  be¬ 
low  par.  Nevertheless,  it  b  undeniable  that  in  some 
of  these  pictures  are  to  be  observed  signs  of  pathetic 
purpose  of  their  authors,  without  which  all  land¬ 
scape  b  merely  scientific  or  topographical. 

“Now  German-French  landscapes,  with  which 
may  U'  classed  the  works  of  our  present  subjects, 
are,  wben  topc^;raphical,  apt  to  be  wofully  dull  and 
heartless.  AVe  decline  to  rank  with  Art-work  such 
things  as  result  from  this  want  of  perception  of 
something  more  than  description  can  supply  by 
brushes  and  colors.  A  man  has  no  business  to 
paint  a  landscape  unless  he  means  something  by  it 
of  the  pathetie  sort ;  topography  and  scientific  illus¬ 
trations  are  good,  but  they  are  not  Art.  The  bet¬ 
ter-skilled  painters  who  are  grouped  here  with  those 
above  named  are  French  in  grain.  As  a  rule,  these 
men  have  a  truer  perception  of  the  aims  and  value 
of  Art  than  their  less  fortunate,  but,  it  may  be,  more 
original  brethren.  Mr.  AATibtler  is  eminent  among 
these.  Of  him  our  readers  know  enough.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  artist  more  Intensely  French 
than  he.  Mr.  Lambdin’s  name  we  remember  in 
Paris.  Ills  •  The  Last  Sleep,’  —  a  lover  at  hb  mis-  | 
tress’s  death-bed ;  the  best  painted  portion  a  closed 
balcony,  the  effect  of  the  excluded  sunlight,  —  has  | 
many  cleverly  expressed  points,  ilr.  McEntee  is  j 
French  to  the  core  of  hb  thought,  and  patheUc  be-  j 
yond  the  common  In  hb  picture  of  desolation  and  ! 
merciless  ravage,  ‘  A’irginia  in  1862,’  —  two  wrecked  | 
houses  in  a  wilderness,  a  river  flowing  through  a  : 
waste.  Mr.  AA’hittridge’s  ‘  Coast  of  Rhode  Island  ’ 
is  exceptional  to  the  common  here,  and,  in  an  orig¬ 
inal  manner,  renders  finely,  but  rather  flimsily,  the 
lapse  of  waves  on  the  shore.  ‘  The  Pride  of  the  A'il- 
lage,’  by  ilr.  H.  P.  Gray,  reminds  one  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  pictures  of  Rippingille  in  its  sentiment,  which 
rightly  pertains  to  a  consumptive  daughter  and  dis¬ 
tressed  parents:  it  has  much  better  drawing  than 
our  countryman  could  impart  to  a  picture.  Mr.  D. 
Huntington’s  ‘  Republican  Court  in  the  time  of 
AA'ashington,’  a  large  production,  makes  the  critic 
respect  the  simplicity  of  its  author  even  while  he  i 
smiles  at  hb  primitive  ideas  of  Art.  This  is  rather  , 
a  collection  of  honestly-studied  dresses  and  portraits  | 
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without  Tivacity,  although  painted  well,  than  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Nevertheless, 


ture  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Nevertheless, 
being  honest,  it  is  worth  a  legion  of  flashy  French 
spectacular  pictures,  and  an  acre  of  its  counterparts 
among  ourselves.  We  look  upon  this  (juaint  and 
Quakerish  example  as  the  sole  valuable  specimen  of 
native-born  United  States  figure-painting  on  these 
walls,  and  are  certain  that  the  severe  and  unsophis¬ 
ticated  principles  it  illustrates  are  the  tools  of  ge¬ 
nius,  hopeful  of  the  best  Art.  Within  his  means 
and  with  all  his  ability,  the  motto  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  is  evidently  ‘  thorough.’  In  other  hands,  here 
is  the  secret  of  power.  So  far  as  he  goes  he  is  hap¬ 
py.  Generally,  the  defect  of  his  countrymen  ap¬ 


pears  in  seeing  in  Art  nothing  beyond  its  necessarv 
office  of  representing  Nature,  and  seeing  thus  much 
prosaically.  M.  Mignot  shows  a  sense  of  more  than 
this  in  his  ‘  Sources  of  the  Susquehanna  ’ ;  but  it 


would  be  better  to  call  him  a  Frenchman  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  There  is  precious  but  showy  <]uality 
in  Mr.  AV.  Homer’s  ‘  Confederate  Prisoners  to  the 
Front.’  ” 


We  extract  the  following  p.assages  from  the  let¬ 
ter  of  our  correspondent  at  V lenna :  — 

“  The  publisher  Pivyne,  of  Leipsic,  has  just  given, 
in  his  ‘  Family  Journal,’  a  biography  of  the  poet 
Zedlitz.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  which  is, 
however,  not  that  of  the  author  Zedlitz,  but  of  Zed¬ 
litz  the  President  of  the  Government  which  now 
reigns  supreme  in  Schleswig.  The  likeness  is  very 
go^ ;  and  the  question  now  arises  if  the  poet  may 
not  claim  damages  of  the  publisher  fbr  having  im¬ 
puted  to  him  the  possession  of  a  face,  and  wid'  'y  dis¬ 
seminated  the  same,  which  calls  forth  inimical  feel¬ 
ings  wherever  it  is  seen.  A  man’s  face  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  his  own  private  property,  and  to  give  a  man 
another  than  his  own  is,  besides,  like  forging  a  doc¬ 
ument.  The  Austrian  Zedlitz  may  well  feel  ag¬ 
grieved  that  he  is  made  to  figure  as  the  man  who  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  principle  against  which  his 
country  so  energetically  protested.  Moreover,  by 
this  piece  of  jugglery  the  poet  is  made  a  Prussian 
of.  And  this,  he  may  very  justly  argue,  is  beyond 
the  limit  of  a  joke. 

“  A  new  Caspar  Hauser  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Wreschener  district,  not  far  from  Posen.  The 
jrouth,  who  ha<l  while  a  child  fallen  into  a  state  of 
imbecility,  was  kept  by  his  parents  in  a  small  space 
in  a  dark  stable.  When  discovered  his  knees  were 
contracted,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  den,  and 
his  movements  were  a  succession  of  hops,  like  a  frog, 
for  the  art  of  walking  had  long  since  been  forgot¬ 
ten.  In  the  earth,  over  the  door,  the  wretched 
creature  had  scraped  a  hole,  led  by  the  natural  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  desire  for  freedom.  AVhen  brought  into 
the  fresh  air  and  the  light  a  strange  sound,  expres¬ 
sive  of  delight,  was  uttered.  The  food  that  was 
given  him  he  swallowed  greedily.  Dry  bread  he 
recognized  and  seized  on  at  once  ;  bread  and'  but¬ 
ter  was  something  unknown  to  him,  years  having 
passed  since  he  ha<l  eaten  any. 

“  The  carver  in  wood,  Caspar  Schlee,  of  Bern 
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If  aught  of  simple  song  have  power  to  touch 
Your  silent  being,  O  ye  country  flowers. 
Twisted  by  tender  hands 
Into  a  royal  brede. 


O  hawthorn,  tear  thou  not  the  soft  white  brow 
Of  the  small  queen  upon  her  rustic  throne, 
But  breathe  thy  finest  scent 
Of  almond  round  about. 


And  thou,  laburnum,  and  what  other  hue 
Tinct  deeper  gives  variety  of  gold. 
Inwoven  lily,  and  vetch 

Bedropped  with  summer's  blood. 


I  charge  you  wither  not  this  long  June  day ! 
O,  wither  not  until  the  sunset  come. 

Until  the  sunset’s  shafts 
Slope  through  the  chestnut-tree ; 


Until  she  sit,  high-gloried  round  about 
AVith  the  great  light  above  her  mimic  court, — 
Her  threads  of  sunny  hair  >. 

Girt  sunnily  by  you. 


What  other  crown  that  queen  may  wear  one  day, 
AAf’hat  drops  may  touch  her  forehead  not  of  balm, 
AA'hat  thorns,  what  cruel  thorns, 
i  will  not  guess  to-day. 


Only,  before  she  is  discrowned  of  you. 

Ye  dying  flowers,  and  thou,  O  dying  light. 
My  prayer  shall  rise,  —  “  O  Christ ! 
Give  her  the  unfading  crown. 


“  The  crown  of  blossoms  worn  by  happy  bride, 
ITie  thorny  crown  o’er  pale  and  dying  lips, 

I  dare  not  choose  for  her,  — 

Give  her  the  unfading  crown !  ” 

AVilliam  Alexander. 


r 
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